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The play that left Broadway critics wild with delight. 


“GOQDBTE, MY FAN cy 


By FAY KANIN 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


as an honorary visitor. Since her wartime experiences in Europe, she has 
devoted herself to the task of acquainting people with the actual horrors 
of war. That is why she has brought a documentary movie with her to be 
The movie is considered harsh and 


conflict exposes the president as a spineless and irresolute figure, in- 
the upstanding and outspoken professor with whom Miss Reed 
she been in love for so many years. The disenchantment drives 


into the arms of a wartime acquaintance who, as a Life photographer, 
has come to cover the event. trom there on, just one tippy 
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One of the finest plays eer to come to 


THE EN CHANTED 


JEAN GIRAUDOUN, adapted by MAURICE VALENCY | 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


town as a whole is abnormally happy. But the an ce 4 
her traffic with the supernatural as a threat to order, security, and safety ) 
of the state. He summons all the authority and of the state to rid 

her of her obsession. In the last act she falls in love, whereupon she dis- e } 
the normal world and accomplishes in a split second what | 


of 
the imspector and the law cannot do by force or logic. “We loved it #0, we 
are going to see it again and again. —_— a | 
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ERNEST BAVELY, 1906-1950 


In the death of Ernest Bavely, which came as a stunning shock to his col- 
leagues on April 13, 1950, the educational theatre of America—and, indeed, the 
world—suffered in irreparable loss. 

In 1929 Paul F. Opp and Harry Leeper, of Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, together with Earl W. Blank, conceived the idea of a national 
society that should be dedicated to the improvement of the status of the dramatic 
aris in the secondary schools of the country, Ernest Bavely, then a student at 
Fairmont, caught their enthusiasm and associated himself with them, at first on a 
volunteer basis, in the formation of such a society. 


Within a few months the new society was launched, and, as the National 
Thespian Society, has since come to occupy the preeminent place it holds today 
in the field of secondary school dramatics. 1ts growth was presided over by Bavely 
from its inception until the day of his untimely death. He made it his life’s work. 
The effectiveness of this work needs no more impressive monument than the 
Society itself, with its rapidly increasing roster of more than a thousand ‘Troupes 
with nearly twenty thousand active members, constituting a force that is increas- 
ingly making itself felt in raising standards in its field. 


Besides fostering the progress of the Society as its executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Bavely became an editor of distinction, placing Dramatics magazine in the 
forefront of periodicals concerned with the theatre and its allied arts. 


In the process of the mutual growth of Bavely and the National Thespian 
Society, the former developed qualifications probably unique in the American 
theatre. He knew almost everybody in the vast domain of the professional, edu- 
cational, and community stage.- He was in constant communication with edu- 
cators abroad, holding honorary degrees from institutions in France and Italy— 
though his modesty forbade that any but a few of his intimates should be aware 
of that fact. He was fertile in ideas tor the betterment of the educational theatre, 
and ingenious in carrying his ideas into effect. He was an executive of rare 
ability—and, as it were incidentally, an expert accountant, handling the large 
budget of the Society and its publications with a precision not usually associated 
with a luminary of the world of the theatre arts. 

His passing is deeply regretted by hundreds who acknowledged his great 
contributions to the betterment of the theatre, and is sincerely mourned by his 
immediate colleagues, who have lost not only an inspiring leader but a loyal and 
charming friend. 
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DIRECTING THE VERSE PLAY* 


B. IDEN PAYNE 
University of Texas 


My remarks today might perhaps be 
more appositely announced as ‘‘Direct- 
ing Verse Plays in Schools and Colleges.” 
Yet were I asked to hear a paper so 
named my first reactions would be to 
wonder whether there was any necessity 
for the latter part of the title, to ask 
why there should be any real difference 
between producing a play no matter 
what its nature, in schools and colleges, 
and elsewhere. Essentially this would be 
a sound objection, but I am addressing 
teachers who have the advantage over 
directors of professional actors in havy- 
ing to deal with malleable material in 
their students, and that makes a world 
of difference to the director in his ap- 
proach to the acting of the plays he is 
producing. Besides, I am of the opinion 
that in an age when verse plays are very 
largely neglected on the _ professional 
stage, it becomes the duty of directors in 
the educational field to foster and en- 
courage their representation. 

This is true even on the low level of 
mere practicality. I need hardly remind 
you that the drama is not static. A life- 
time sees many astonishing changes in 
public taste. No one can say whether 
the student of today will not have cause 
in his maturity to reproach his teachers 
for not having trained him for what has 
by that time become once more a popu- 
lar form. But it is much more impor- 
tant to remember that we, as education- 
alists, Owe it to our students to intro- 
duce them to the finest products of the 
subject of their study, and it is univer- 
sally admitted that the drama has reach- 


*An address delivered at the Convention of 
the American Educational Theatre Association 
in Chicago, December 29, 1949. 


ed its highest peaks of achievement in 
poetic plays. 

But here it may be objected that 
though the greatest drama is in verse, it 
does not therefore follow that young 
students, with their capacities not yet 
fully developed, should be called upon 
to try their wings upon what may be be- 
yond their callow powers. Leaving that 
question aside for the moment, I think 
it will be admitted that it is untortun- 
ate, to say the least, for students in any 
field that there should be a closed door, 
or at the best a door but slightly ajar, 
upon the finest examples of their sub- 
ject of study. Some, too, will admit 
that there is a certain aridity about real- 
istic drama if too long pursued, an at- 
mosphere as of a room whose windows 
have been too long closed, which even 
the occasional addition of the extrava- 
gance of farce and prose fantasy does 
not serve fully to ventilate. These may 
encourage inventive faculties in the ac- 
tor but not invoke the imagination, nor 
fully cultivate and enrich his emotional 
life. Shakespeare, surely speaking with 
the voice of authority, repeatedly ap- 
peals in the opening chorus of King 
Henry V for the exercise of imagination, 
the creative power of which he cele- 
brates in the wonderful passage from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream: 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth 
to heaven, 

And as imigination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 


Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


This is the prime reason why work 
upon verse plays is immeasurably im- 
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portant, but apart from this, and again 
reducing the subject to the lowest level, 
they afford the finest possible exercise 
in the technical aspects of acting. Noth- 
ing equals the speaking and interpreta- 
tion of dramatic verse for the develop- 
ment of the range of the voice and its 
control, the capacity to sustain, and its 
colorful expression through the spon- 
taneous employment of inflection and 
modulation. Here, however, one must 
enter a caveat. Teachers must first be 
learners. All this depends upon the 
teacher himself having cultivated a 
ready response to verse so as to have a 
a sense of rhythm and a faculty for speak- 
ing the lines naturally and simply. This 
capacity can be acquired, and a teacher 
of drama will be well advised to make 
certain that he has mastered it. Its 
necessity is demonstrated by the fact 
that, as with teachers, it is rare indeed 
for a student to be spontaneously so 
endowed, 

The teacher being prepared, how is 
he to deal with his pupils? The first 
thing, obviously, is to teach the student 
to can the lines until he is conver- 
sant with the basic structure of the 
verse, warning him, however, that scan- 
sion is no more than the skeleton which 
has to be, generally speaking, concealed 
in utterance. Then he must learn to 
break the flow of the lines only when 
there are caesuras, the situations of 
which he will have to discern, It will 
help him in this to have it demonstrat- 
ed that this is essentially nothing but 
the strict observance of the natural di- 
visions of the phrases. Do not let the 
teacher be alarmed because at first the 
student will probably be inclined to 
stop too definitely, with a sort of verbal 
jerk, at the caesura; practice will soon 
overcome this tendency. Above all, he 
must be taught not to repeat the. lines 
as material which has been memorized; 
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he must speak them while actually 
thinking the thoughts therein contain- 
ed. To this end a valuable aid is to in- 
sist that every sentence, even those 
which are expressed in the simplest lan- 
guage, shall first be paraphrased into the 
student’s conception of how he would 
express the same thought if it was native 
to himself. Do not paraphrase for him; 
it is essential that the student must 
translate the poet’s words into sentences 
which he himself would use to express 
the same thoughts. With these few pro- 
visions an intelligent and responsive 
student will quickly learn to speak 
verse naturally. He will realize that 
verse is not recondite and intractable, 
but merely a more formalized mode of 
conversation. 

I should like to give an example of 
the training value of verse plays. I at- 
tended a certain college as a Visiting 
Professor to produce a Shakespeare play. 
At the institution in question, the fresh- 
men did not take part in major produc- 
tions. When my production was com- 
pleted, the freshmen begged that I 
might be retained for some extra time 
so that they, too, might work with me. 
I remained for an additional three 
weeks. I told the faculty that I intended 
to use the time by rehearsing a group of 
scenes from Shakespeare which could 
be given as laboratory performances be- 
fore the whole department. There were 
immediate expressions of alarm. I was 
warned that the freshmen were very raw 
and that in Shakespeare they would be 
out of their depth. I was positively en- 
treated to chose some allegedly simpler 
task. Nevertheless, I persisted. In the 
event, not only the faculty but the up- 
per classmen expressed astonishment at 
the quality of the performances, and 
one of the faculty, whose work was 
mainly with freshmen, told me the fol- 
lowing year, when I returned, that the 
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freshmen had taken a great step forward 
in their whole development after their 
short work upon the Shakespeare scenes. 
This, I think, is sufficient indication 
that there is great value in verse plays 
as an educative factor from the very be- 
ginning of a drama student’s college 
career. 

“Knowledge is a function of being,” 
and it is worth mentioning, perhaps 
only as a by-product but a very useful 
one, that work on Shakespeare inevit- 
ably enlarges the vocabulary and so en- 
riches the student’s mental outlook. Let 
it be admitted that the initial difficul- 
ties are great. Exhilarating as subse- 
quent rehearsals will turn out to be, 
“trying out” for a Shakespeare play in 
a university is a depressing experience. 
Apart from all the fumbling and stum- 
bling over every line, it is disheartening 
to discover how extremely limited are 
the vocabularies of present day students. 
True, this should be primarily a matter 
for the consideration of English depart- 
ments, yet it may interest my hearers to 
know that amongst the long list of 
words I have made of which students 
have expressed complete ignorance, 
there are the following: legend (pro- 
nounced leg-end with a hard “g”), 
calumny, dissemble, awry (generally 
pronounced orry), timorous, imperious, 
incontinent, chaste (ignorance of this 
word is possibly significant; and it is 
usually pronounced with a short ‘‘a’’), 
amity, feign, comely, verge, nimble, 
wrangling, prate and pedant. But I 
could continue indefinitely. 

With an impoverished vocabulary 
and a total ignorance of why and how 
verse differs from prose, it is not sur- 
prising that the poor baffled student 
frequently seems at first to manifest a 
distaste for the task thrust upon him. 
Probably this is merely an appearance, 
compounded of shyness and shame at 
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the disclosure of his ineptitude. At all 
events, very soon, as his confidence 
grows, this uneasiness changes to the 
manifestation of gratification at difficul- 
ties overcome, and enthusiasm displaces 
the misleading appearance of indiffer- 
ence. One of the great satisfactions of 
the director of verse plays is that there 
is a steady increase of interest and pleas- 
ure in the work on the part of the cast 
from the beginning of rehearsal to the 
end of the run. 

I have dwelt so long mainly upon the 
speaking of the lines because it is the 
basic problem in the production of verse 
plays. Obviously there is nothing per- 
taining to the mounting of the plays 
which differs in principle the 
mounting of plays in prose. Some mod- 
ern verse plays, indeed, such as T. S. 
Eliot's Family Reunion and Cocktail 
Party, actually call for realistic settings, 
and it is not improbable that there will 
be many more such plays in the future, 
even though perhaps not in the near 
future. In prose and verse equally, the 
setting should be a secondary considera- 
tion, ancillary to the acting. 

That verse plays written in modern 
times should be few in number is scarce- 
ly to be wondered at considering the lack 
of encouragement poets reeive in the 
theatre. Doubtless this was partly the 
fault of the poets, who were frequently 
too inclined to ignore or underrate the 
technical aspects of drama and to forget 
that all great dramatists without excep- 
tion have been practical workers in the 
theatre. Anyhow, ever since the Victor- 
ian era with its theatrically ineffective 
closet drama, most dramatists have un- 
derstandably tended to shun writing 
plays in verse. As I have pointed out, 
this trend may change, so that, apart 
from the value in training which I have 
dealt with, it is well to prepare the young 
to anticipate possible revolutions in pop- 
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ular taste. Looking back upon the trans- 
formations in the drama, including 
those affected by mechanical inventions, 
during the last half century, it would 
be a bold man who would deny the pos- 
sibility of similar mutations if only by 
way of inevitable reaction. 

Meanwhile, we have the classics. Let 
me ask you to consider whether there 
may not be some general principle 
which may be applied to the produc- 
tion of the greatest of verse plays, 
Shakespeare and the Greek classical 
dramatists. I include the latter since, 
though they have to be translated into 
English, they are written in verse, and 
it is unlikely that any producer will be 
satisied with any rendering which is 
not either in verse, or a form of rhyth- 
mic prose approximating to verse. Is 
there, I ask, any method by the observ- 
ance of which we may be reasonably 
sure that the Spirit of verse plays of dis- 
tant periods may have the best possible 
chance of being felt and responded to 
by a contemporary audience—in a word, 
that the plays may be brought to life 
and be a faithful interpretation of the 
originals? I believe that there is such a 
principle, that it is very simple, and that 
it can be simply stated. 

All that is required is to begin with 
the study of the background and conse- 
quent psychological basis from which 
each particular type of drama came into 
being; next, to observe how the forces 
thus generated culminated in the con- 
struction of a theatre physically suited 
to the spiritual content of the drama in 
question; and finally, to act upon the 
knowledge that the dramatists con- 
sciously or instinctively fitted their 
plays to the theatre available to them. 
From this we may discover what were 
the resulting essential features in the 
presentation of plays so developed, and 
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make sure that those essential features 
are not absent in our representation. 

I shall begin with the Elizabethan 
drama as being closer to ourselves, and 
because it is with Shakespeare’s plays 
that more of us are likely to be concern- 
ed. In order to comprehend the factors 
which determined the form of the 
whole school of drama to which Shake- 
speare belonged, we begin by recalling 
the origin of the Elizabethan drama in 
the formation of groups of professional 
players who were ready to perform any- 
where, provided only that there was a 
wall behind them with something of a 
platform against it on which they could 
mount themselves in order to be visible 
to the spectators who gathered around. 
We remember how the inn-yard, which 
grew to be the favored locale for such 
exhibitions, did not differ in its psycho- 
logical aspects from the platform against 
wall, and that the subsequent play- 
houses were constructed on the general 
plan of the inn-yard. We next inquire 
what the psychological effects of such a 
step were and find it obvious that what 
has come to be called audience partici- 
pation must have been more marked 
than in a modern theatre with its sep- 
arating proscenium—the spectators, in 
short, must have felt that they were 
themselves sharing in something that 
was happening in their midst, rather 
than looking at something in a picture 
frame and remote from themselves, or 
even on a flat screen in a moving pic- 
ture theatre. Consider the effect of 
these conditions upon the playwright 
as he set out to supply acting material 
for the players. There were two main 
consequences. There had to be conti- 
nuity of action; otherwise the attention 
of the audience would soon wander else- 
where, but because of the absence of rep- 
resentational scenery this presented no 
difficulty because the locality of the ac- 
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tion could be left to the imagination of 
the audience, or when necessary, indi- 
cated in the dialogue. In any case, he 
was free to wander from place to place 
as the exigencies of his plot demanded. 
And so, even with the growth of play- 
writing into an art and its magnificent 
culmination in Shakespeare, these two 
features remain  constant—independ- 
ence of locality and absolute continuity 
of action. During the later years of the 
Elizabethan drama to be sure, there may 
have been a deliberate break filled in by 
music—what we now call an intermis- 
sion—but apart from act endings the 
scenes merged into each other. ‘These 
two attributes, then, are quintessential 
requirements imposed upon us, as they 
were imposed upon, or granted to, the 
Elizabethan dramatist by the very phys- 
ical construction of his theatre. Pro- 
vided the essentials are never ignored or 
neglected, there is no reason why the 
director should not give the freest rein 
to his imagination and inventive in- 
genuity. The fact that I, for one, do not 
happen to care much for the mechanical 
devices of modern gadgetry does not 
mean that they must necessarily be ex- 
cluded from modern productions of 
Shakespeare. It is obvious, however, 
that these contrivances can easily be 
overworked and divert the attention 
from the spoken word. A set based upon 
the construction of an Elizabethan thea- 
tre modified by the use of representa- 
tional scenery in the inner stages has 
proved a very flexible and satisfactory 
medium for the production of Eliza- 
bethan plays. 

One thing we cannot restore is the 
Elizabethan audience conditioned to 
feeling that they were taking part in the 
action. But, whilst recognizing that 


Shakespeare had the advantage of us in 
this respect, we can do our utmost, in 
so far as the construction of our theatre 
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or auditorium permits, to achieve con- 
tact between actors and audience and 
thereby encourage the latter’s participa- 
tion. 


GREEK DRAMA 

Now let us turn to the Greek theatre 
for the application of our principle. 
Again we must consider its origin, the 
manner in which the construction of the 
ensuing theatre was thereby determined, 
and the influence of the theatre struc- 
ture on the form of the plays presented. 
I will therefore remind you that the 
drama in question emerged from the 
ceremonial dancing and chanting of 
songs in praise of the god Dionysos 
around the altar; and that the singers 
became the chorus when the addition of 
an actor, and ultimately three actors, 
caused the ceremonial to evolve into a 
play. What followed? Though the act- 
ing of the episodes of the play became 
the predominant interest, the chorus al- 
ways remained an integral feature of the 
performance. Now the theatre which 
was constructed as this process was in 
operation left the chorus in its original 
place around the altar of the god in the 
orchestra, and the action of the play 
took place at the side of the orchestra, 
on what we now call the stage. After its 
entrance the chorus was always present, 
and at least in the person of the leader, 
a partaker in the action of the play, but 
—and this is the important point—there 
was a separation between the chorus 
and the actors, so that the attention of 
the spectator oscillated between the 
stage during the episodes and the orches- 
tra during the interludes. I maintain 
that in the modern production of a 
Greek tragedy, if performed within a 
proscenium, thus compelling the chorus 
to be perpetually in view upon the 
stage, the chorus becomes visually too 
prominent and throws the play out of 
balance. Even though the spectator does 
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not consciously become aware of this, he 
cannot but be vaguely uneasy at this dis- 
proportion. It seems to me, therefore, 
that it is an essential of a modern pro- 
duction that some means be found by 
which the chorus is more or less out of 
the range of the vision of the spectator, 
or at least not obtrusively present, dur- 
ing the acting of the episodes. The meth- 
od by which this is achieved will vary 
according to the construction of the 
auditorium and of the play being con- 
sidered. Sometimes there may be room 
for a rudimentary Greek orchestra; 
sometimes the performance may be on 
two or more levels; lighting can always 
be of inestimable assistance. But the 
chorus should be kept for the most part 
separate from the episodic action, ex- 
cept through the leader who acts as a 
sort of liaison officer. 

The principle of obedience to the es- 
sentials, far from being restrictive as at 
the first blush it may appear to be, is 
a germinative force providing a root 
from which the imagination of the di- 
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rector can develop freely according to 
his individual bent, and—this is the 
point—always resulting in the creation 
of a living organism instead of a mech- 
anistic structure. Without this basis, 
there can hardly ever be formed any- 
thing but a sort of galvanized machine 
which, however ingenious it may be, and 
even satisfactory to the insensitive spec- 
tator, can never have the spontaneity of 
life. A production so animated is re- 
sponded to by the whole being, not the 
mind only, of the intelligent and emo- 
tionally mature auditor who, as Shake- 
speare pointed out is the one who must 
“o'er weigh a whole theatre of others;” 
he is carried along with the soul-satisfy- 
ing feeling of not merely looking at but 
living with, the play. Let us never for- 
get that in the great periods of drama, 
dramatic instinct turned naturally to 
verse. We may be sure that, if ever 
again there is a society worthy of great 
drama, that drama will, as in the past, 
find its fullest expression in poetry. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
CONFERENCE* 


WINIFRED WARD 
Evanston, Illinois 


For the first time in its history, the 
Children’s Theatre Committee of AETA, 
at the University of Minnesota this sum- 
mer, conducted a Workshop in connec- 
tion with its National Conference. One 
hundred fifty of the 300 or more Chil- 
dren’s Theatre people who attended the 
Conference came three days early for 
practical refresher courses under Dr. 
Frank Whiting, Dr. Kenneth Graham, 
Robert Moulton, and Richard Spear of 
the University of Minnesota, Richard 
Corson of New York, and Winifred 
Ward of Northwestern University, all 
of whom had been on the staff of the 
five-week Children’s Theatre Institute at 
the University of Minnesota. 


THE WorkKsHop 


Nearly eight hours each day were giv- 
en over to practical demonstrations, lec- 
tures, and discussions concerning new 
ideas in Scenic Design, Stage Lighting, 
Make-up, Costuming, Business and Pub- 
licity, Playwriting, Directing, and Crea- 
tive Dramatics. Richard Corson, author 
of the standard text Stage Make-Up, 
after giving the group a general ap- 
proach to the subject, demonstrated 
techniques of make-up and made recom- 
mendations as to materials. Later, his 
students made practical application of 
the principles he had given them by ex- 
perimenting with the make-up of specific 
characters from plays. 


*With the consent of the Advisory Council 
of AETA, previous national Children’s Theatre 
Conferences have been renumbered to include 
the organizational Conference. First: Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston; second: University of 
Washington, Seattle; third: University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington; fourth: University of Denver; 
fifth: ANTA, New York City. 


In his Scenic Design class, Mr. Corson 
considered first the requirements of a 
stage set for Children’s Theatre. What 
do children expect of settings? How 
make them practical, expressive, visually 
satisfying? Along with his discussion of 
plans for a set, he showed slides of actual 
settings and later illustrated how to get 
effective variations when making floor 
plans. 

Dr. Whiting, in Stage Lighting, de- 
monstrated what can be done with a 
minimum of equipment. Extremely in- 
teresting effects were achieved with area 
lighting. Using a bit of shrubbery, he il- 
lustrated what varied colors and effects 
result from cross lighting. Black light- 
ing, too, such as they would see used in 
the Indian scene in Peter Pan, was ex- 
plained and demonstrated. 

The Costume section, taught by Ro- 
bert Moulton, designer of costumes for 
the Young People’s University Theatre, 
gave information as to the most practi- 
cal materials and substitutes and advice 
about wholesale buying, the exploration 
of war surplus supplies, the dyeing and 
remaking of costumes, the best houses 
for costume rentals. Discussion of a clear- 
ing-house through which children’s thea- 
tres might exchange costumes resulted in 
plans for such an agency. 


The two Business and Publicity ses- 
sions were conducted by Richard Spear, 
business manager of the University ‘Thea- 
tre, who brought out by lecture and dis- 
cussion many methods of publicizing 
plays: using addressographs, mailing 
lists, fliers in programs, previews, etc., 
along with regular publicity in school 
and town newspapers. 
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Dr. Kenneth Graham, in his Playwrit- 
ing course, used as a basis for evaluating 
plays points from his own dissertation 
concerning child audiences: the special 
dramatic techniques in handling theme, 
plot, characters, and dialogue. Some of 
the scripts submitted in advance by can- 
didates for the Playwriting course were 
discussed and evaluated, and later in 
the week cuttings of ten of the new 
scripts were presented for the Confer- 
ence, with directors from Dr. Whiting’s 
Direction course in the Children’s Thea- 
tre Institute, and casts of adults and chil- 


dren. 

In the Workshop Direction class, Dr. 
Whiting considered first “The Director 
as a Creative Artist,” illustrating his 
points by blocking a short scene from 
Rip Van Winkle, Later, when discussing 
“The Director as a Teacher,” he re- 
hearsed a scene from Huckleberry Finn 
which depended altogether on interpre- 
tation of lines. He last considered ‘“The 
Director as an Executive,” and ended 
with a demonstration of the function of 
music in plays, especially for transitions. 


Beginning Creative Dramatics, taught 
by Winifred Ward, presented the basic 
philosophy, objectives, and techniques of 
improvised drama for the personal de- 
velopment of the children participating 
rather than for audiences. Creative 
drama was shown to be useful in formal 
children’s theatres for tryouts and as a 
means of developing crowd scenes. 


Fresh approaches to Creative Dra- 
matics were demonstrated in the advanc- 
ed class (1) by projections such as 
woods, castles, and caves thrown on the 
back wall of the stage, by projecting a 
scene suggesting the mood of a story 
one can stir the child’s imagination to 
create character, action, and dialogue; 
(2) by music used either for setting 
mood or suggesting character or situa- 
tion, piano or percussion instruments be- 
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ing greatly superior to records; (3) by 
properties and bits of costumes to sug- 
gest the characters who might use them. 


Evenings during the Workshop period 
were spent viewing several new fairy tale 
films, a creative drama experiment, and 
an excellent performance of Mrs. Chor- 
penning’s ‘“The Emperor’s New Clothes” 
at Macalester College in St. Paul. 


‘THE CONFERENCE 


Opened with a prayer by George Lew- 
is, the Children’s Theatre Conference, 
convening in Northrop Memorial Audi- 
torium at the University of Minnesota, 
began its three-day session on August 
24. Sara Spencer Campbell, Conference 
Chairman, greeted the three hundred 
delegates who had come from thirty- 
eight states and Canada. 

Mrs. Campbell presented Dr. Frank 
Whiting, head of the Theatre Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, 
Dr. Kenneth Graham, director of the 
Minnesota Young People’s University 
Theatre, and Campton Bell, of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Chairman of the 
AETA Children’s Theatre Committee. 


CLARIFICATION OF THE TERM 

“CHILDREN’S THEATRE” 

Chairman: Winifred Ward, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; secretary: George Lewis, Brigham 
Young University; panel: Anne Reely, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington; 
Charlotte Chorpenning, Goodman Theatre, 
Chicago; Doris Smith, Portland (Washington) 
Junior Civic Theatre; Isabel Burger, Chil- 
dren’s Experimental Theatre, Baltimore. 


Ann Reely told of the type of chil- 
dren's theatre in which high school boys 
and girls make up the entire cast. She 
stressed the idea that rehearsing should 
be fun and performances should give 
them a thrill comparable to that which 
stimulates them in athletic games. Char- 
lotte Chorpenning discussed the advan- 
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tages and disadvantages of adult casts. 
Adults have a tendency to act children 
in general instead of specific children, 
she said. And one of their greatest faults 
is to underestimate the intelligence of a 
child audience. On the other hand, 
adults can draw on greater experience, 
can understand better their relation to 
the audience and learn to adjust to it, 
and they can build and control empathy 
from the stage. 

A mixed cast, with children in the 
younger roles and adults in the older 
ones, was discussed by Doris Smith. Pre- 
ferred by many because it gives a better 
illusion of reality than either of the oth- 
er types of cast, it also develops a desir- 
able relationship between the adults and 
children in the casts. 

Mrs. Isabel Burger said that creative 
dramatics is the basis of any adequate 
children’s theatre Program in that it 
promotes individual thinking rather 
than the “you imitate me” type of act- 
ing. Because it quickens the imagina- 
tion, heightens awareness of life situa- 
tions, and fosters group cooperation, 
players in such a theatre are both intel- 
ligent and natural. 


THE PROFESSION 

WITH MANY FACES 

Chairman: Dorothy Schwartz, Birmingham Chil- 
dren’s Theatre; secretary: Charlene Schmelzer, 
Community Children’s Theatre, Kansas City; 
panel: Rita Criste, Children’s Theatre of 
Evanston; Robert Freidel, Dept. of Municipal 
Recreation, Milwaukee; Lillian Voorhees, Fisk 
University; Mary Eleanor Weisgerber, Associ- 
ation of Junior Leagues. 


Children’s Theatre in Education was 
discussed by Rita Criste, who feels that 
our job as educators is to assure expe- 
riences for children that are rich and 
full not only of the past but of the pre- 
sent as well, and it is the responsibility 
of the schools to build in the young a 
creative approach to life. Robert Freidel, 
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whose topic was Children’s Theatre in 
Recreation, questioned if in this modern 
world man is making worthwhile use of 
his leisure time. He thinks that the gen- 
eral public is uninformed about theatre 
for children, and he urged all the dele- 
gates to go home and exploit the great 
possibilities that are offered by the re- 
creation department. 


Lillian Voorhees presented the picture 
of children’s theatres for Negroes. As 
she so aptly stated, “There is no such 
thing as children’s theatre for Negroes or 
any other race; there is only theatre for 
children.” And she told of much that 
is being done for Negroes in drama, par- 
ticularly in the schools. Mary Eleanor 
Weisgerber, in speaking of Children’s 
Theatre in the Community, stated that 
communities need all kinds of dramatic 
activity. The work of the professional 
should set a standard for the amateur. 
The creative dramatic classes should 
build a desire to see good plays. 


ROUND TABLES 


1. University and College Delegates—Chairman: 
Albert Mitchell, University of Utah; secret- 
ary: Beverly Schultz, Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College; participants: Jack Morrison, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Glenn 
Jones, Pueblo (Colorado) Junior College; 
Jean Mills, Allegheny College; Jed Davis, 
Macalester College, St. Paul; Elizabeth Cram- 
er, Mesa College, Grand Junction, Colorado; 
Janet Feinblatt, Johns Hopkins University. 


Jack Morrison talked briefly about 
the organization of a children’s theatre, 
and then went on to pose a number of 
questions concerning an adequate col- 
lege curriculum in children’s theatre 
Glenn Jones spoke on training the actor. 
“Watch the youngsters in your audience 
for your cue as to how the show is go- 
ing,” he said. “Stir the imagination rath- 
er than over-emphasize; do your best 
acting when playing for children; be 
sincere.” Jean Mills discussed Getting 
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Your Audience. She gave as causes for 
small audiences: faulty publicity, poor 
selection of plays, and inadequate pre- 
sentation. She advised working through 
the schools and the P. T. A., distribut- 

ing handbills, and, if possible, having a 

story lady on the radio to announce the 

plays. 

Jed Davis talked on Holding Your 
Audience Once you Have it, saying that 
if the audience is restless something is 
wrong on the stage. He recommended 
attractive and imaginative settings, with 
good use of levels and lights, and color- 
ful costumes, plenty of action, swift pac- 
ing, good rhythm, enthusiasm, a child’s 
outlook on life, audience participation, 
and the use of music to aid in emotional 
response. Elizabeth Cramer told of the 
extensive trouping of her children’s 
theatre in an old Coca-cola truck, and 
the wide variety of stages on which her 
plays were presented. 

2. High School Delegates—Chairman: Dorothy 
Kester, Public School Speech Supervisor, Ak- 
ron, Ohio; secretary: Barbara McIntyre, Mary 
Institute, St. Louis; participants: Maxine 
Anglin, Lincoln Junior High School, Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin; Marge Biersach, Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Illinois; Sister M. Fernanda, 
St. Francis Children’s Theatre, Joliet, Illi- 
nois; Marjorie Good, Wardlaw Junior High 
School, Columbia, South Carolina; D. M. 
Howell, Lubbock (Texas) Senior High 
School; Julia Piquette, Horlick High School. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


The discussion resulted in the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

a) It was the unanimous decision of 
the group that the cooperation of the 
Art, Music, and Home Economics De- 
partments with the Speech and Drama 
Department in producing children’s 


plays helped to develop a correlated cur- 
riculum. The result of such coopera- 
tion was a school effort rather than a 
department effort. 

b) The cooperation of high school 
students in making it possible for young 
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children to enjoy plays aids in under- 

standing and social adjustment. 

c) No great financial benefits can be 
expected; but a high school children’s 
theatre can pay for itself. 

d) It was suggested and generally ap- 
proved that a high school family theatre, 
with the parents and younger children 
as well as high school students partici- 
pating, might be an excellent outgrowth 
of the high school children’s theatre of 
the present. 

e) Community cooperation and ap- 
proval may best be obtained through 
the 

g- Private Studio Delegates—Chairman: Hazel 
Aamodt, McPhail School of Music and Dra- 
matic Art, Minneapolis; secretary: Catherine 
Helm, Anchorage (Kentucky) Children’s 
Theatre; participants: Irene Belcher, Chil- 
dren’s Playhouse, Muncie, Indiana; Isabel 
Burger, Children’s Experimental Theatre, 
Baltimore; Rose Cowen, Children’s Studios, 
Washington, D. C.; Esther Simonetti, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) Children’s Theatre. 


It was agreed that the studio must 
work for the development of participat- 
ing children rather than the exploitation 
of the talented child. Various methods 
of educating parents to this end were 
described. All on the panel believed 
that it should be made clear to parents 
that the objectives of the studio are dif- 
ferent from those of the professional 
theatre school. 

The role of the private studio in the 
community was discussed, and various 
relationships presented both by the pan- 
el and members of the audience. Mrs. 
Belcher’s theatre receives unusually good 
cooperation from both the schools and 
the Chamber of Commerce in return for 
her contribution of theatre to the young 
people of the town. Mrs. Cowen sup- 
plies plays for the Washington Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, and under the sponsor- 
ship of the recreation department tours 
plays to the city junior high schools. 
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Mary MacMurtrie, director of the Tuc- 
son Children’s Theatre, described its de- 
velopment from a small dramatic studio 
to a producing group offering theatre 
to the children of Tucson. 


4. Community Children’s Theatre Delegates 


a. Independent Children’s Theatres—Chairman: 
Thomas Faunce, Santa Barbara (California) 
Children’s Theatre; secretary: Lynne Klein, 
Peter Pan Players, St. Louis; participants: 
Mary Ellen Annand, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Lois Borlund, Regina, Saskatchewan; Mar- 
garet Brewer, Casper, Wyoming; Mary Anne 
Simpson, Louisville, Ky.; Irene Marshall, 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


The group of forty-five delegates re- 
presenting the Independent Children’s 
Theatre agreed that there must be a 
common understanding of what makes 
for quality in children’s theatre. Gen- 
erally it was felt that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for setting standards lies 
with the Children’s Theatre Committee 
of AETA. The group believed that the 
community must be educated to demand 
quality. 

The delegates, who represented a wide 
variety of types of independently spon- 
sored children’s theatres, passed a reso- 
lution recommending regional confer- 
ences within the children’s theatre or- 
ganization. These in turn might assume 
the sponsorship of regional workshops 
for the training of adults to work in 
children’s theatre and in experimental 
production of new scripts. 

b. Sponsored Children’s ‘Theatres—Chairman: 
Margaret Edmunds, Seattle Junior Programs; 
secretary: Doris Smith, Portland Junior Civic 
Theatre; participants: Nancy Stamey, Ra- 
leigh, (N. C.) Children’s Theatre; Jean Starr 
Wiksell, Baton Rouge (Louisiana) Children’s 
Theatre; Harvey Warren, Topeka, (Kansas) 
Civic Theatre; Art Cole, Midland (Texas) 
Community Theatre; Alice Dietz, Minneapo- 
lis Park Board. 


The practical matter of ticket sales 
and prices occupied the opening minutes 
of this round table. Nancy Stamey told 
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of the Raleigh Children’s Theatre 
which is tax-supported, has eight spon- 
sors, and a theatre board of seventeen 
members. Jean Starr Wiksell spoke 
about educational or correlated mate- 
rial. School projects based on Indian 
lore aroused great interest in The Indian 
Captive. Baton Rouge has a board ot 
one hundred children who play an active 
part in stimulating interest in the thea- 
tre program. 

Harvey Warren, speaking on the topic 
of promotion, stressed the necessity of 
working with the schools. In ‘Topeka, 
tickets are sold in the schools, and a 
poster contest culminates in a display of 
the winning posters. Besides the articles 
and pictures in the city and school pa- 
pers, a local radio program advertises the 
plays, window and library exhibits 
heighten interest, and civic clubs help in 
providing tickets for underprivileged 
children. 


Intermissions, programs, length of 
plays were discussed by Art Cole. Avoid 
intermissions if possible, he recommend- 
ed. Scene changes by minor characters 
such as clowns and jesters provide con- 
tinuous action. Most children’s theatre 
directors frown on the use of programs, 
preferring prologues. One hour and 
fifteen minutes or shorter is the right 
length of play for young children. 


Alice Dietz told of dramatics as a re- 
creation program in Minneapolis, say- 
ing that children’s theatre plays an im- 
portant part in providing recreation and 
training for children who cannot afford 
the dramatic programs available in the 
finer schools. 

Michael Meiklejohn, of the Canadian 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario, told of a 
group of eightv-five private citizens who 
have formed a committee which encour- 
ages worthy projects for children in Ot- 
tawa. 


| 

} 
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5. Trouping Children’s Theatre Delegates— 
Chairman: Grace Price, Grace Price Pro- 
ductions, Pittsburgh; secretary: Mavis Mc- 
Grew, University of Denver; participants: 
Grace Stanistreet, Adelphi College, Long Is- 
land, N. Y.; Betty Peyton, Minneapolis 
Junior League; Louise Claflin, Kansas City 
Junior League, Ruth Prins, University of 
Washington. 


Out of this meeting came the realiza- 
tion that more and more trouping is 
growing into a supply-demand cycle, and 
we can expect to send more troupes into 
the outlying territories every year. 

In answer to the question, “How are 
you financed?” it was stated that most 
university groups charge admission and 
pay minimum equity salaries, while Jun- 
ior Leagues give free performances be- 
cause their workers are volunteers. Du- 
ties of sponsors, mode of travelling, size 
of company, and territory covered were 
other topics of discussion. It was re- 
ported that some troupes cover three 
states while others play only in one city. 
Some play weekdays during school hours, 
others only on week-ends. The most 
popular scripts are fairy tales or fanta- 
sies, though some companies are touring 
with realistic plays. 

Monte Meacham of Children’s World 
Theatre told of a successful experiment 
in playing on an arena stage for chil- 
dren. Others expect to try it to solve 
scenery problems. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF CHILD AUDIENCES 
Dr. John E. Anderson, director, Institute of 

Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Anderson introduced his subject 
by saying that momentary stimulation 
and immediate effects are of minor sig- 
nificance when compared with the 
stream of stimulation present in the 
child’s environment. He went on to say 
that it makes little difference whether a 
child sees one bad play, has one unfor- 
tunate experience, reads one particular 
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comic book, has one especial emotional 
experience. What does make a differ- 
ence is whether over a period of time 
there is a continuing stream of poor 
plays, bad comic books, and frustrating 
emotional experiences, without relief, 
and particularly without opportunity to 
experience the good along with the bad. 

He set forth the following underlying 
principles affecting the relationship of 
children to dramatic material: 

1. The dramatic situation is essential- 
ly a conflict situation which always in- 
volves emotion. In a play the child sees 
persons in situations in which they lit- 
erally do not know what to do. A dra- 
matic performance is always a demon- 
stration of social and behavior tech- 
niques in meeting situations. In crucial 
experiments it has been found that ma- 
terial presented in a moving-picture, for 
instance, was accepted as more authentic 
than material which was read or heard 
in an undramatic way—say, in the ordin- 
ary schoolroom. 

2. Material presented in dramatic 
form carries over into the child’s fantasy 
and play life. While children in the ex- 
periment did not recall as much propor- 
tionately as did adolescents and adults; 
nevertheless, at later periods they re- 
tained more of what they had originally 
than did older persons. 


3. The pattern of interest and emo- 
tional involvement changes with age. 
The high point of emotional involve- 
ment for thrill and danger situations 
comes around nine and ten years of age. 
Situations considered “funny” to a child 
are often flat to an adult. The changing 
pattern of interest with age means that 
we cannot approach children with our 
superior adult point of view with our 
system of adult values and expect them 
to react as adults. 


4. In maturing, some interests and 
activities are outgrown. If a child is in a 
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generally good environment one need 
not be greatly concerned about his play- 
ing with war toys or reading of comics. 

5. When good and poor materials are 
made equally available, children will 
generally and consistently choose the 
better material. But good material must 
be put in such form as to be interesting 
to children and secure spontaneous re- 
actions. 

6. The interest level increases in child- 
hood, decreases in adolescence, returns 
to its level in early maturity, and con- 
tinues to increase thereafter. With the 
appearance of the sex-social interests 
characteristic of puberty, there is often 
a radical shift in interest in the direction 
of what is, from the adult point of view, 
lower level material. However, as the 
adult moves into maturity the quality of 
his older interests returns. 

7. In general, activities in which the 
child participates himself are more sig- 
nificant for his development than are 
those in which he is a spectator. Dra- 
matic roles devised for children should 
not involve only the few of very high 
skill but should be distributed among 
all the children in the group. 


8. Participation in dramatic perform- 
ances and viewing a dramatic perform- 
ance function alike as emotional release 
for lessening the person’s own tension 
and working out his own adjustment 
difficulties. This has been quite clearly 
shown in the use of play therapy. When 
children act out their emotional diffi- 
culties, in miniature situations with 
highly stylized characters, they often 
straighten out their difficulties both by 
relieving emotional tensions and by in- 
creasing their repertoire of skills in so- 
cial situations. 


g. Finally comes the principle that 
only by experiment can we determine 
the child’s interests and types of mate- 
rials and the modes of presentation 
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which hold him. Hence, the speaker's 
final plea was for actual work with chil- 
dren rather than the projections upon 
children of pre-formed adult views and 
attitudes. As an example, modern work 
has shown quite clearly that children 
under six are not much interested in 
fairy stories when here and new stories 
are available, while children from seven 
to ten are definitely interested in them. 
Formerly, children seemed interested be- 
cause such fare was all that was avail- 
able. Dr. Anderson closed with a plea 
for the observation and study of chil- 
dren’s reactions in the theatre. 


ARTHUR AND 
THE MAGIC SWORD 

An elaborate and beautiful production 
of this new play by Keith Engar provided 
an exciting ending to the first day of the 
Conference. It was directed by Kenneth 
Graham for the Young People’s Univer- 
sity Theatre. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

Chairman: Rose Robison Cowen, Children’s 
Studios of Speech and Drama, Washington, 
D. C.; secretary: Mouzon Law, University of 
Texas, Austin. 


Brian Godden, Acting British Consul 
in St. Paul, and Deputy for the British 
Embassy, told of children’s theatre in 
England. Though the movement is as 
yet in an experimental, stage, and few 
good children’s plays have yet been writ- 
ten, the values of drama in the school 
curriculum have come to be recognized. 
M. S. Sundaram’s paper on children and 
the Indian theatre was presented by Nar- 
endra Lal Ghawen, and Arne Roselius 
read a paper on Children’s Theatre in 
Sweden by Dr. Alrick Gustafson. Vir- 
ginia Lee Comer read Gene Sosin’s report 
on the Children’s Theatre in Soviet Rus- 
sia. Architect’s sketches of a new theatre 
especially designed for children as part of 
the Sao Paulo, Brazil Children’s Library 
aroused special interest. 
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SUMMARY OF 
THE YEAR’S WORK 
Chairman: Campton Bell, Children’s Theatre 

Committee of AETA. 

At the business session of the Confer- 
ence, Sara Spencer Campbell read the 
Annual Report of Campton Bell who 
had that morning been called home by 
the death of his mother. The report 
told of the significant growth of the 
Children’s Theatre movement in the 
past six years; of the formation of new 
theatres for children in almost every 
state. He paid particular tribute to the 
Association of Junior Leagues for their 
widespread work in Children’s Theatre, 
and spoke of the increasing number of 
colleges and universities which are ex- 
panding their course offerings for the 
training of children’s theatre specialists, 
developing units for the production of 
plays for children, and often touring 
plays to other communities. 

Dr. Bell reported on the five sub-com- 
mittees which have been working on a 
new Children’s Theatre Directory (cop- 
ies of which were distributed that day) ; 
on a Bibliography; on a College Cur- 
riculum Survey; on Play Standards; and 
on Publicity. The last of these commit- 
tees has arranged for the publication of 
articles in the United States and foreign 
countries and for the translation of sev- 
eral plays into German and Japanese for 
production in the occupied countries. 

A performance of The Washerwom- 
an’s Child: Hans Christian Andersen, 
by the trouping group of the Minne- 
apolis Junior League, Sally Luther, di- 
rector, and a program of new script 
demonstrations ended the second day’s 


program. 


THE TECHNICAL ASPECTS 
OF CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


Chairman: Vern Adix, University of Utah; sec- 
retary: George Lewis, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. 
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A demonstration of many types of 
stage equipment was given by Al Martin, 
Kirk Junior High School East Cleveland, 
Ohio; George Lewis; F. O. Andrus, 
Wayne University; Morton Walker, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Vern Adix. 
Standardization of scenery units, the 
planning of sets which can be trouped, 
the designing of children’s plays, and the 
supervising of junior high school stu- 


‘dents in producing plays were ideas dis- 


cussed or demonstrated. Vern Adix 
demonstrated numerous pieces of light- 
ing equipment which are adaptations by 
the Davis Supply Co. of display lighting, 
as well as the revolutionary new control 
board. 


MAKE-UP DEMONSTRATION 
Richard Corson, New York City; secretary: Tho- 
mas B. Faunce, Children’s Theatre, Santa 

California. 

Prior to his demonstration, Mr. Corson 
spoke on the importance of make-up in 
the total effect of a play. The demon- 
stration was unique and valuable in sev- 
eral ways. He did a make-up on himself 
for the role of Shylock, and followed it 
through to the performance of a scene 
from The Merchant of Venice. New 
materials and techniques were used, par- 
ticular interest centering on the use of 
rubber pieces for nose, eyes and hands. 


HOW TO ESTABLISH 
CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Chairman: Agnes Haaga, University of Wash- 
ington; secretary: Patricia Randless, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Because it was felt that there is no 
one way to establish a program, repre- 
sentatives from four communities were 
called upon to tell the story of creative 
dramatics in their area. 

Dorothea Jackson, director of primary 
education in the Seattle Public Schools, 
representing Seattle Junior Programs, 
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told the Seattle story. In 1941 a Junior 
League volunteer introduced creative 
dramatics in a housing project. This 
program was carried on by students dur- 
ing the war, and in 1946 the Junior 
league financed a trained person to teach 
children and train volunteers. In 1948 
the Junior League and the University of 
Washington co-sponsored a program in 
creative dramatics so that a training- 
ground would be provided for future 
leaders. In 1949 this was taken over en- 
tirely by the University of Washington 
and made a requirement for teacher cer- 
tification on the elementary level, as well 
as a requirement for recreation majors. 

Vivian Beamon, elementary school 
principal, representing the Cincinnati 
Children’s Theatre Board, told the Cin- 
cinnati story. Inspired by the Denver 
Conference, Junior League delegates re- 
turned to Cincinnati and organized a 
children’s theatre program. As a result 
of the New York Conference a demon- 
stration for public school teachers was 
given in Cincinnati by Agnes Haaga. In 
November, 1949, a one-week workshop 
for public school teachers, recreational 
personnel, and Junior League workers 
was held. In January, 1950, a creative 
program which met every Friday after- 
noon for children of grades 4, 5, and 6, 
was initiated in one school. 


Martha Minor, co-chairman of Birm- 
ingham Children’s Theatre, told how af- 
ter the Bloomington Conference a chil- 
dren’s theatre was organized and ground 
work was laid for a creative dramatics 
program which materialized in 1949, 
when Rita Criste gave a demonstration 
in a public school for P.T.A., league 
members, college students, and the Dean 
of Birmingham Southern College. 

Mouzon Law, University of Texas, 
said the University of Texas had two 
problems: where to place creative dram- 
atics in the curriculum, and how to get 
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it into the primary school for demon- 
stration purposes. They were solved 
by using a group of faculty children for 
demonstrations, and by doing a six-week 
project with practice teachers in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School. 


Two paths would seem open to the 
community wishing to start a creative 
dramatics program: community-spon- 
sored workshops under skilled profes- 
sional leadership wherein volunteers and 
professional workers can receive the nec- 
essary training; or some “natural” leader 
(because of personality and experience 
with children) who may be sent to one 
of the universities now offering courses. 


DEMONSTRATION 
WITH CHILDREN 


Jean Mills, Allegheny College, Meadville, Penna. 

Music from The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
provided the motivation for a most in- 
teresting demonstration created by a 
group of fifth grade children from the 
Children’s Theatre Institute. What it 
means to characterize and how one goes 
about it was the problem skilfully work- 
ed out by Jean Mills in the demonstra- 
tion. 


The closing dinner featured two speak- 
ers: Dorothy Kester, in a charming 
talk on “What’s Fun About Teaching 
Speech?” and Dorothy Schwartz, in an 
inspirational final address, ‘“‘Looking To- 
ward the Future.” The serious state of 
world affairs gave very special signifi- 
cance to her plea for a deeper sense of 
the responsibility and opportunity which 
is ours as workers with and for children, 
and the meeting closed with a sense of 
dedication. 


Finally, came Peter Pan, an enchant- 
ing production directed by Frank Whit- 
ing, and the Sixth Children’s Theatre 
Conference passed into history. 


THE ITALIAN DRAMA IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS* 


SILVIO d’'AMICO 
Translated from the Italian by James H. Clancy, San Jose State College 


I. In this second post-war period thea- 
tre seems to duplicate that of the years 
following World War I, of which it 
is a sort of ideal fulfillment, domi- 
nated by anguished bewilderment. 


In the beginning there was Aldo Fab- 
rizi. Before him there was chaos. We 
refer, of course, to 1944 in Rome, when 
the props by which the previous rulers 
had attempted to support the old thea- 
tre rather than try to create a new one, 
yielded at last and collapsed with the 
collapse of the “Regime.” After the 
more or less discreet protectionism of 
the previous years, the consequence of 
this new freedom was that actor-produ- 
cers and producers threw overboard all 
Italian playwrights and devoted them- 
selves to a search for foreign plays. They 
did not confine themselves, however, to 
those plays which had long been pro- 
hibited because their authors were “de- 
featists” or anti-fascists or Jews, but 
profited by their new position to in- 
clude in their repertory those plays 
whose protagonists were pregnant little 
girls, pederasts, or Lesbians—this being, 
according to the well-informed, the real 
international theatre of the time. 

It was Fabrizi at Rome who, in his 
short transition period between the 
stage and the pictures, boldly initiated 
his new Italian international theatre. 
One could thus see the bulkiest of all 
our actors bravely shrinking himself 
within the eight square meters of the 
St. Margherita’s stage and _ playing, 
among cardboard scenery and battered 


*This article by the dean of Italian drama 
critics is published by permission of the author. 
The original appeared in Sipario (Milan), Sep- 
tember, 1949. 


furniture, the light comedies which he 
himself had concocted and which echoed 
the current gossip of all the bars and 
pubs of Rome—‘signorinas,” the high 
cost of living, the black market, etc. He 
would show up in the floppy uniform of 
the janitor of a cheap apartment house 


and summarize the situation: 

The landlord of this house, which has six 
apartments whose rents are frozen at six hun- 
dred lire each a month, collects three thousand 
and six hundred lire a month; after deducting 
taxes and overhead expenses, his net income is 
about one thousand five hundred lire a month. 
But down in the court-yard there is an old 
woman who owns four chickens, each laying 
one egg a day; an egg sells at twenty lire: so 
the woman’s income is eighty lire a day, two 
thousand four hundred lire a month. The con- 
clusion is that, nowadays, four chickens afford 
a better profit than a six unit apartment house. 


This was, in the eyes of a certain part 
of the public, the very image of the re- 
versed values of a shaken world. It was 
the first attempt at a new theatre in- 
spired by contemporary themes. 

Soon, however, Fabrizi switched to 
the movies, where he achieved far 
greener laurels and became famous as 
the leading actor in pictures whose value 
has now been recognized in two con- 
tinents. Has our post-war theatre yielded 
anything which can be compared, as 
art or as document, with those pictures? 


II. As thirty years ago, the theatre to- 
day lives on despair. 

First of all it will be necessary to see 
if we have actually had a post-war pe- 
riod, and when it began; and if it did 
begin, did it come to an end, and what 
that end has been. 

We should think of what happened 
after World War I. Before that war, 
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what had been the lesson of history? 
That victory in war is a source of energy 
and well-being; that it creates a new 
order not only in the political but in 
the spiritual field as well; that it starts 
off a new, fruitful vitality. Instead of 
that, what did we see after 1918? Not 
only in those countries which had lost 
the war, but also in those which had 
won it, the theatre, far from expressing 
a “new” and “energetic” order, was 
dwelling on subjects that depicted the 
depths of spiritual decay. Think not of 
the expressionism of conquered Ger- 
many, but of the more noticeable the- 
atrical patterns of victorious France; 
think of Italy with the theatre of Piran- 
dello and his contemporaries; think 
finally of the United States, the birth- 
place of a theatre which, though sound 
and original, was nevertheless domi- 
nated, from 1919 through 1939, by a 
more or less sombre and hopeless de- 
nunciation of mankind. 


This phenomenon is explicable when 
we understand that after the first World 
War, as after the second, the proclaimed 
victory was ephemeral and the word 
“post-war” illusory. It was not peace 
which had been proclaimed at Versailles, 
but an armistice, during which for twen- 
ty years war went on, more or less silent- 
ly, only to rage again in a second, more 
dreadful carnage. No matter what the 
totalitarians of the right or the left 
prattled, no new order was in sight; the 
world was still in a turmoil. It is in a 
worse turmoil now. The war is not over, 
and no one can say if and when it will 


be. 


Hence the artificiality of all our classi- 
fications with which, for practical rea- 
sons, we have toyed so long. Should we 
be surprised that the atmosphere we are 
now breathing in Italy as well as in the 
rest of the world is no different from 
that of thirty years ago? No; only the 
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symptoms of a world falling apart have 
now become aggravated. 

But since we are supposed to look at 
the theatre, let us look at it. There we 
are again: the same decay, the same de- 
spair, the same frantic search for a place 
to stand; and, in its brighter moments, 
the same vague, unsatisfied hopes. Every- 
one knows who, thirty years ago, be- 
came the poet of this sort of tragedy. 
The art of Pirandello (let us repeat it 
once more to prevent the persistent am- 
biguity brought about by a_ partial, 
though ingenious, perception of a well- 
trained critic) cannot be summarized in 
the famous formula of a contrast be- 
tween Life and Form. And little sup- 
port for this formula can be found in 
the fact that Pirandello himself accepted 
it; in a period in which “revival” was 
the official password, whoever allowed 
himself to be labelled as the interpreter 
of nihilism would have run the risk of 
being ruined. As a matter of fact, when 
someone in Italy, as well as abroad, men- 
tions Pirandello, he refers to something 
else: his widespread success in the first 
post-war period was actually due to the 
fact that he was the exponent of that 
catastrophic disorder. And the new fact, 
incredible as it may be, is that today, 
just as over thirty years ago, the play- 
wright who “appeals” to people most is 
still Pirandello, either through his own 
plays or through those which are pat- 
terned after them. 


III. Eduardo De Filippo—the playwright 
who pleases both the critic and the 
critic’s doorman. 

Is there in Italy a playwright whose 
work has, in the last five years, been 
really welcomed by a wide public? Yes, 
there is one. We all know his name: 
Eduardo De Filippo. 

It is true that he has only recently ap- 
peared on the Italian scene. Once again 
in theatrical history it is the story of an 
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actor-playwright shaping his career on 
the basis of his talent as a mime, a Pul- 
cinella. This old Neapolitan character 
had previously been bent into an 18th 
century pattern when another Eduardo 
—that Eduardo Scarpetta who found his 
admirer and biographer in no less than 
Benedetto Croce—had created his “‘Scio- 
sciammocca,” the hero of a long string 
of plays more or less skilfully pieced to- 
gether from French originals. The 
Eduardo of our own century has out- 
lined a quite different type whom he 
seems to scold and at the same time to 
caress, with a sort of contempt mitigated 
by pity, with mixed feelings ranging 
from anger to a particular brand of 
Neapolitan and Christian charity. This 
character, a member of the lower or 
petty bourgeois, alternately elated and 
despondent, greedy and merciful, super- 
stitious and skeptical, cynical and soft- 
hearted, comical and pathetic, had be- 
fore the last war been paraded by De 
Filippo across all our stages. He was in- 
serted in plots whose values ranged from 
downright clumsiness to real ingenuity 
and whose gross buffoonery was often 
mixed with a sound though bitterly 
thoughtful brand of theatrical talent 
that rapidly passed into common theatri- 
cal parlance. 

De Filippo, for many years a success- 
ful actor, achieved his peak as a play- 
wright only after the last war; his great 
plays belong to the last five years. 

Note the subjects. Questi fantasmi 
(These Ghosts) is the story of a poor fel- 
low whose chief benefactor is his wife’s 
lover, but who keeps believing that all 
the gifts come from a liberal ghost haunt- 
ing his home. Filumena Marturano is a 
terrible female who, after having tricked 
a selfish lover into marrying her, refuses 
to let him know which of her three sons 
is his son, thus compelling him to ac- 
cept. with an elastic faith, all three of 
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them. Le bugie con le gambe lunghe 
(Lies have Long Legs) is a striking pic- 
ture of all those obvious, miserable lies 
which the world is somehow compelled 
to accept and recognize as true because 
they need to be true. Le vocit di dentro 
(Voices from Inside) is the story of a 
visionary who, after denouncing a whole 
family for the murder of a renter who 
mysteriously disappeared, finds out that 
what he thinks is the truth is but a 
dream of his; but when he realizes it 
and says so, nobody believes him, not 
even the members of the family he has 
accused of the murder, each of whoin 
seems to think that any one of his rela- 
tives may well have committed the crime. 
A fifth comedy, La magia (Magic), is 
patterned along similar lines: the in- 
evitability of lies and the unavoidable 
acceptance of them as truth. 

The relationship with Pirandello is 
evident. Even with the arrival from Bel- 
gium of Warm and Hot by Cromme- 
lynck, from England of An Inspector 
Calls by Priestley, or the latest plays by 
Achard and Anouilh from France, every- 
one repeats the name of Pirandello. In 
France they have even coined a new 
word, “pirandellisme,” not because Pir- 
andello was the “inventor” of the prob- 
lem that haunts all modern drama (it 
would be easy to find precedents hun- 
dreds or perhaps thousands of years ago, 
but because he “focused” this problem 
with so much sharpness that our age 
seems to find it difficult to shake from 
its shoulders the burden of the ques- 
tions he outlined. This obsession, how- 
ever, acquires a new shape in Eduardo's 
art. The typically Sicilian dialectic fury 
of the great playwright is replaced in 
De Filippo’s work by a peculiar Neapoli- 
tan lyricism. His inexhaustible _ re- 
sources, colorful ingenuity and fine sense 
of the theatre make of Eduardo De Fil- 
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ippo our most communicative and popu- 
lar playwright. 

His latest comedies are no_ longer 
merely pretexts to show off his personal 
skill as an actor; they are no longer 
made up of local references and personal 
jokes that live or die with the actor that 
makes them. Although De _ Filippo’s 
comedies still are conceived from the 
point of view of the actor-author, his 
recent works, lifted to a new artistic 
level, have achieved a sort of independ- 
ence and can now stand by themselves. 
The fact is that—as experience has 
shown—they can now be played by other 
actors, Italian or foreign. In_ other 
words, De Filippo’s latest plays belong 
to the history, not only of the stage, but 
also of the drama. 

Once a colleague of mine, the alert 
Enrico Rocca, in a discussion concerning 
the “theatre of today,” wrote: “a drama 
that will please me as well as my door- 
man: this is what I see as the theatrical 
art of tomorrow.” And many times, in 
some crowded, enthusiastic theatre, while 
enjoying a typical passage springing 
from Eduardo’s restless fancy, where the 
Neapolitan soul seems shyly to approach 
by means of the simplest realism the 
threshold of a mysterious “Beyond,” I 
have thought of Enrico Rocca’s words. 


IV. Zorzi — Viola — Cataldo — Meano 
— Terron — De Benedetti — Mos- 
ca — Lopez — Possenti — Cavac- 
chioli — Lanza — Alvaro — Cal- 
vino. 

When we say that De Filippo’s success 
in Italy is unique, we do not mean that 
all other playwrights are not to be con- 
sidered; their successes, however, are 


mostly of a different kind. Some are 
admired for a single play, some for a 
determined personality, some for a par- 
' ticular style of writing. These are all 
important but quite different from the 


reasons for De Filippo’s sweeping suc- 
cess. 

It should be noted, too, that generally 
we shall not be referring to newly-chris- 
tened playwrights. Nearly all of them 
had made themselves known before the 
last war (this being still another evi- 
dence of the basic likeness between our 
“climate” and that of 1919). To satisfy 
those who like to see things catalogued, 
we start our survey with the Old Guard: 
there we find that Zorzi in Con loro 
(With Them) does not seem to have 
changed much from his previous man- 
ner; Viola, in Poveri davanti a Dio 
(Poor before God) touches upon one of 
the most alarming wounds of a riddled 
society, that of amoral youth, and points 
to the obvious causes; Gaspare Cataldo, 
in his Buon viaggio, Paolo! (Good-bye, 
Paul!) returns to a subject dear to the 
playwrights of 1920 to 1930, presenting 
the life of a petty bourgeois as it ac- 
tually was, in contrast to what it could 
have been; Cesare Meano’s gently cre- 
puscular Avventura di Don Chisciotte 
(A Quixotic Adventure) and Melisenda 
per me (Melisenda for Me) are not 
really new plays, but rather old ones, 
arriving late. But most of the Old Guard 
—and we recall Rosso di San Secondo, 
Cesare Vico Lodovici, Alberto Casella, 
Stefano Landi, Sergio Pugliese, Vincenzo 
Tieri—have remained silent, or at least 
have kept their scripts locked in their 
desks. 

Even some of the younger playwrights 
have remained silent: for instance, what 
has become of the austerity of Siro An- 
geli, of the graceful fancy of Edoardo 
Anton or Enrico Bassano? As far as Car- 
lo Terron is concerned, we do not be- 
lieve that his very conventional // Re 
sannoia (The King is Bored) can be 
regarded as representative of its au- 
thor’s ingenuity. With his L’Armadietto 
cinese (The Chinese Locker), Aldo de 
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Benedetti merely amuses his public with 
some harmless conjuring tricks. And 
we do not think that in his L’Angelo e 
il Commendatore (The Angel and the 
Executive) Giovanni Mosca has given 
us his best. As to other playwrights who 
have recently returned to the stage, we 
are sorry not yet to have seen their latest 
work: as, for example, Sabatino Lopez, 
who has been welcomed by his faithful 
public as warmly as ever; Eligio Possenti, 
who alternates his activity as a com- 
mentator with that of author; Enrico 
Cavicchioli, still remembered for his the- 
atrical fireworks in 1919; Giuseppe Lan- 
za, whose deep earnestness is known to 
all; Corrado Alvaro, whose Medea has 
recently been successfully presented; Vit- 
torio Calvino, whose La Torre sul pol- 
laio (The Tower over the Poultry-Yard) 
has also been acclaimed. 


V. Benelli — Chiarelli — Gherardi — 

Ferrero 

Some of our older hands at playwrit- 
ing, Sem Benelli, Luigi Chiarelli, and 
Gherardo Gherardi, have found the in- 
spiration for their plays in the problems 
of everyday life. In his J] Wostro viag- 
gio (Our Journey), Gherardi—whose 
career has been brought to so untimely 
a close—pictured the veteran’s drama in 
a deeply moving Pirandellian frame. As 
far as Benelli’s Paura (Fear) is con- 
cerned, we can say, in spite of its allu- 
sions to Fascism and existentialism, that 
it is only chronologically speaking set in 
our period. Everybody knows that Ben- 
elli believes in the Devil more readily 
than he does in God; and once again he 
depicts his usual drama of the good hero 
who cuts a fool’s figure when contrasted 
with the spirit of evil. We also know 
that Benelli is no creator of character; 
he is rather the confessor of a single 
character, that of a person made im- 
potent, deluded by the power of evil. 
To Lorenzaccio, to Giannettaccio, and 
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so on up to the protagonist of J] Ragno 
(The Spider), Benelli has now added 
the central character of La Paura; this 
last, however, ends by falling at the feet 
of the Crucifix. Let us hope for the best. 


As to Il Teatro in fiamme (The Thea- 
tre in Flames), it would not be fair to 
dwell too long on this play which is no 
doubt the least convincing in our late 
lamented Chiarelli’s varied repertory. 
The author of La Maschera e il volto 
(The Mask and the Face) , who had long 
ago dismissed his mocking sneer for a 
more confident picture of life, tried to 
depict here, by using the somewhat in- 
fantile symbolism of the fall of the old 
theatre, the collapse of the old Italy and 
the birth of the new. A side note: the 
most memorable part of the first per- 
formance of Il Teatro in fiamme was a 
mistake that might be taken as indica- 
tive of a whole school of art. A well- 
known actor who was sitting in the pit 
simply as a spectator, resenting the gross- 
ly satirical way his class was referred 
to in the play, began to make very audi- 
ble protests. ‘The other spectators, how- 
ever, being accustomed to the theatrical 
technique of interplay between the ac- 
tors on the stage and one or more actors 
mixed among the audience, thought that 
the protest, coming from a readily recog- 
nized actor, was a part of the comedy. 
The whole thing ended in a most un- 
fortunate mess which was cleared up 
only with great difficulty. 


Another symbolic drama about dicta- 
torship, Fascism, democracy, etc., is An- 
gelica, by Leo Ferrero. This work, sur- 
prisingly enough, employs Italian masks. 
And not without reason. Written sev- 
eral years ago, the play was meant for 
a foreign audience to whom Italy and 
Italian masks are one and the same 
thing. As a matter of fact, the play was 
staged in Paris by the Pitoeffs, who were 
subsequently banned from Fascist Italy. 
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VI. Three plays by Bontempelli 


Another minor theatrical scandal oc- 
curred under the Fascist regime: the pro- 
hibition of the presentation of La Fame 
(Hunger) by Bontempelli. The play 
had been published in 1936, but the 
theatre censorship had banned it. It is 
the story of a woman who, after suffer- 
ing unspeakable hardships during an en- 
forced exile, comes back to her home 
town to carry the word of peace to her 
fellow citizens who are divided into two 
sternly opposed factions. But when, af- 
ter forgiving those who had _ tortured 
her in many ways, she meets the man 
who had submitted her to the most 
atrocious torture—hunger—she revolts 
and renounces her former plea for peace. 
There will be no peace in this world, 
she says, as long as hunger exists. In 
this play, poorly staged at the University 
of Rome, someone saw a subversive as- 
sumption, an appeal to violence. Surely 
an exaggeration, for the author only 
wishes to express a lyrical, human cry of 
pain and resentment. The rub is that he 
does not succeed in expressing it. Here 
again, as in other instances, that lucid 
wizard Massimo Bontempelli is the last 
to believe in his own characters. He 
moves them as pawns on a chess-board; 
he enjoys seeing them knock against 
each other as in a puppet show, but they 
are only geometrical and arid symbols. 
Their humanity never comes to the sur- 
face because fundamentally they have no 
humanity. 

As a theatrical piece, Bontempelli’s 
Innocenza di Camilla (Camilla’s Inno- 
cence) is much better. It is a thin new 
comedy, staged by Rome’s Piccolo Tea- 
tro, and it adds to the ranks of bewil- 
dered, astonished Bontempellian hero- 
ines—think of the protagonists in Guar- 
dia alla lune (Watch on the Moon), 
Nostra Dea (Our Goddess) , and Minnie 
la candida (Naive Minnie) —a staring- 
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eyed maniac, Camilla, who has reduced 
to farce the age-old drama of King Can- 
daule. A pleasant farce, however, and 
followed with obvious delight by an au- 
dience in a mood to be amused. 

A third play by Bontempelli was 
staged at Milan’s Piccolo Teatro: Ivo 
Chiesa’s novel Gente nel tempo (People 
in Time), boldly adapted for the stage. 
A cold-minded play, inspired by the fa- 
tal recurrence of certain dates in _his- 
tory, it reminds us of Zachary Werner's 
The 24th of February and the German 
“Fate drama” so popular at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. It was quite 
unlikely, however, that such a_ trick 
piece, if meant to be taken seriously, 
could be persuasive, and instead of be- 
ing moved by its bizarre and gloomy 
events we were content to admire the 
skill with which the novel had been 
adapted. 

Luigi Squarzina has shown more con- 
cern with the actuality of today’s prob- 
lems by adapting for the stage Moravia’s 
novel Gli Indifferentti (The Uncon- 
cerned). Unfortunately, the central 
motif in the novel is the way its char- 
acters, bathed in a sort of opaque sen- 
suality, are gradually losing their capac- 
ity to draw any moral distinctions and 
consequently losing their ability to live 
a real life. In the novel this is achieved 
by an analytic and introspective tech- 
nique; translated into the synthetic ex- 
ternalities of the theatre, nothing re- 
mained but the banalities of ‘“‘what hap- 
pened,” and the force of the novel was 
completely dissipated. 


VII. Jovine — Chiesa — Pinelli — Cal- 
legari — Fabbri — Betti — a Long- 
term Theatrical Competition 

In 1947 the judges of a National Dra- 
matic Competition (selected from people 
of the most opposing tendencies) pro- 
posed six plays for experimental staging: 

Francesco Jovine’s Giorni che rinascer- 
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anno (Days that Will Return) , Ivo Chi- 
esa’s Coscienze (Consciences), ‘Tullio 
Pinelli's La Leggenda_ dell’assassino 
(Story of a Murder), Gianpaolo Calle- 
gari’s Cristo ha ucciso (Christ is a Kill- 
er), Diego Fabbri’s Inquisizione (Inqui- 
sition) , and Ugo Betti’s Delitto all’isola 
delle capre (Death on Goat Island). As 
can be seen from the titles, the six plays 
do not include a comic script: they are 
all dramas or tragedies. This could be 
one point of difference between our the- 
atre and that of the first post-war period. 
Then the prevailing bitterness often 
assumed a mocking and grotesque as- 
pect; nowadays, on the contrary, with 
the apparent exception of Eduardo, 
laughter seems to have been banned 
from the Italian stage. 

Of the six plays selected, only four 
have reached the stage so far. 

Jovine’s work was unsuccessful. In or- 
der to present a contemporary charac- 
ter, that of an unscrupulously ambitious 
girl typist, the author (as do so many 
beginning playwrights) thought it prop- 
er to use a 1910-style drawing room tech- 
nique. This outmoded technique was 
all that the spectators bothered to see, 
and an unsatisfactory production did 
not encourage them to try to find what 
might be inside the play. 

poor production also seriously 
harmed the drama of a brand new play- 
wright, Coscienze by Ivo Chiesa. As we 
have often said before, Chiesa is a tal- 
ented novelist: he is interested in the 
human soul and he is in constant search 
of a style to express what he sees there. 
Coscienze is the drama of the gradual 
enlightenment of a man who, after kill- 
ing another man in self-defense, comes 
to realize, partly through someone else's 
suggestions but mainly through an ob- 
sessive introspection, what has been the 
genuine, criminal reason that led him 
to the murder. The denouement is tra- 
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gic. A deeper exploration of the same 
theme is accomplished by another Chiesa 
drama, Vita per un altro (My Life for 
Another), but not much may be said 
about it as it has not yet been staged. 
It is based, however, on a daringly orig- 
inal assumption; using a no less daring 
technique, the author probes into the 
most intricate psychological adjustments 
in a manner that should prove fascinat- 
ing if properly interpreted. 

In spite of Nino Meloni’s painstaking 
but uneven production, Tullio Pinelli’s 
La Leggenda dell’assassino was no more 
successful than Chiesa’s Coscienze. Pin- 
elli had already switched from the light- 
ness of his Pulce d’oro (The Golden 
Flea) to the tragedy J Padri etruschi 
(The Etruscan Fathers), and then to 
an aspiring religious commitment in La 
Lotta con langelo (The Struggle with 
the Angel). In La Leggenda dell’ assas- 
sino he deals with a subject dear to 
Chiesa: the solidarity of the spiritual life 
from soul to soul—this, however, with 
an avowedly Christian meaning based on 
the dogma of Saints’ Communion. Un- 
fortunately, his presentation of the lives 
of an entirely free sinner ard of a peni- 
tent in the loneliness of his cell did not 
prove very convincing. 

Staged under exceptionally favorable 
circumstances (as part of the Venice Bi- 
annual Tour to Venice, London, and 
Paris with a famous cast led by Salvini) 
Callegari’s Cristo ha ucciso was a real 
hit. The author, new to the theatre, 
takes one of those folk-themes always 
popular with a foreign audience—a sa- 
cred “rappresentazione” of the Passion 
of Christ given by the artisans of a Cala- 
brian village—and uses it as the back- 
ground for a contemporary story of a 
veteran of a concentration camp who 
comes home after having been poisoned 
during his exile by the words of a tor- 
mented and implacable foreign woman 
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who has convinced him that Christian 
forgiveness is the cancer of mankind, 
that man must revolt against injustice, 
and that Christ should not allow Him- 
self to be crucified but should create 
immediate justice. This human drama 
is not easily understood by all, especial- 
ly in the last act where the resolution 
is shaky and unconvincing. 

What has happened to the Jnquisi- 
zione of the religious Diego Fabbri, of 
whom, since the end of the war, so much 
has been expected? What has happened 
to Ugo Betti’s Delitto nell’isola delle 
capre? When will the Committee which 
chose these plays decide to stage them? 


VIII. Vasile — Sollima — Trieste — 
Flajano — Manzari — Giovanin- 
etti — Bompiani’s “Albertina” 

For some time the response of the 
public to the experiments of our best- 
intentioned playwrights has been indif- 
ferent or negative. A cold reception, for 

example, was given to Nessuno sali a 

bordo (Nobody Went on Board), a play 

by Mario Federici, an author still ob- 
sessed, as he was twenty years ago, with 
the veteran’s problem. Perhaps if the 
play had had a more suitable produc- 
tion it might have fared better. Vasile’s, 

Sollina’s, and Pugnetti’s dramas depict 

the problems of the younger generation; 

and to this same class of playwrights, 
though at a higher level, belongs Leo- 

poldo Trieste, whose latest work, N. N. 

(Not Named) is the heroic dream of a 

generation with no ancestors, which dis- 

owns its parents, and goes its own way 
alone. The only author who has laugh- 
ed at yesterday’s, as well as today’s, prob- 
lems is a delightfully ironic writer, Fla- 
jano, in a pungent comedy called La 

Guerra spiegata ai poveri (War Ex- 

plained to the Poor). But none of these 

plays met with much success. 

A success of a mechanical nature was 
achieved by Nicola Manzari’s Mira- 
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colo (The Miracle), conforming, as it 
did, to a pattern that he has long fol- 
lowed. 

Greater success of a different kind was 
accorded to the psychoanalytical studies 
of the quick-witted Silvio Giovaninetti, 
in his case a success due to the bravura 
rather than to the originality of his 
work. 


It remained for Valentine Bompiani, 
with his Albertina, to give us a truly 
singular comedy. Once before, in De- 
lirio del Personaggio (A Character’s De- 
lirium), Bompiani had experimented 
with certain technical effects (rapid 
changes in the play’s setting, abrupt 
flash-backs, etc.), meant to clarify the 
spiritual state of a mother confined in 
her own instinct, as contrasted with that 
of a daughter seeking her own ego; 
though each sees the clash from her own 
particular point of view, they finally 
ineet and understand each other on the 
common ground of motherhood. In Al- 
bertina, too, Bompiani resorts to the 
same changes and flashbacks as in De- 
lirio del Personaggio. The drama de- 
velops backwards; its characters can find 
themselves only by going back to their 
past. A man, Mario, has been engulfed 
in the war; his wife, Albertina, has lost 
not only him but also their child in an 
air-raid. In her loneliness she clings to 
Alberto, the married friend of Mario 
whom the latter had entrusted with her 
care. Having had another son by Al- 
belto, Albertina accepts an incredible 
arrangement, whereby she lives under 
the same roof with her lover and his 
wife. But what happens when Mario 
comes home? And is it really the Mario 
she knew who comes home, or somebody 
else instead? What kind of understand- 
ing can be reached between. this man 
and this woman for whom the terrors of 
the present have eradicated all that has 
been their past? That is why, in Bom- 
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piani’s drama the flash-back technique is 
not used merely as a senseless stage de- 
vice; it acquires a deep, substantial 
meaning as the indispensable link be- 
tween the present and the past, and the 
only means that allows these two lost 
souls to find each other again. A deli- 
cate play indeed, whose finesse gives it 
a place apart when listed with the many 
clumsy works of this post-war period. 


IX. Ugo Betti’s Plays 


And finally we come to Ugo Betti. We 
reserved the last place for him because 
of the true importance of his work. A 
facile critic might say that, from a cer- 
tain point of view, Betti is the exact 
opposite of Eduardo: intransigent where 
the Neapolitan is compromising, abhor- 
rent of any mixture of the humorous or 
the grotesque in his tragedies, opposed 
to Pirandello’s influence, clad in the 
armor of a style constantly kept at an 
intellectual level. Betti, even more than 
most of his fellow playwrights, de- 
nounces the atrocities of this world and 
views with an eye of inexorable justice 
the hidden and merciless secrets of life. 
His technique is the exact reverse of the 
one by which, at least up to a few years 
ago, the French theatre used to conquer 
its audiences by preparing and develop- 
ing an intrigue with an effect of versi- 
militude so that the average spectator 
could interest himself in the “facts,” 
while to the intelligent was left the task 
of searching out, if possible, the human, 
poetic, or lyrical values of the play. 

Betti goes in an opposite direction. 
In his plays the “facts” are sketchily out- 
lined; his heroes have exotic names, live 
in imaginary surroundings, and appear 
as if surrounded by some sort of emo- 
tional nimbus. In Betti’s theatre the 
leading role is not played by events, but 
rather by their tragic vibration. 

This was the Betti we knew from 
Frano allo Scalo Nord (Accident at the 
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Northern Freight Yard) , Il Cacciatore di 
anitre (The Duck Hunter). Albergo sul 
porto (Harbor Hotel), Notte in casa 
del ricco (Night in the Rich Man’s 
Home) etc.—unrelieved tragedies, more 
or less accepted by our audiences, whose 
feelings often varied in the face of such 
unpleasant subjects between a sense of 
attraction and a sense of repulsion. To 
this reaction must be added the success 
of his cheerful plays, such as I nostri 
sogni (Our Dreams) in which it seemed 
as if a word of hope and confidence had 
been unexpectedly spoken by the poet. 


Betti returned, however, to his un- 
compromising trend in his recent and 
more violent dramas of the last five 
years: Vente notturno (Night Wind), 
Marito e moglie (Husband and Wife), 
Lotta fino allalba (Struggle Until 
Dawn), and his most successful play, 
Corruzione al palazzo di giustizia (Brib- 
ery in the Court House). How did this 
happen to be a success? Seldom before 
had he dealt with such terrible themes 
or in such an uncompromising manner. 
One is reminded of the frightful words 
by which, in one of his first dramas 
(Frana allo scalo nord) , an explanation 
was given of the arrangement of the so- 
called civil community, governed by 
cold-minded, cynical old men: “There 
are people, my dear sir, old men sitting 
around a table; they do the ruling, they 
decide what we do. Everything is deter- 
mined ahead of time—so many people 
shall do this and shall produce this 
much. So many girls will become prosti- 
tutes. So many consumptives, so many 
lunatics—as to those others—let’s see— 
yes, we will kill them, we will bury 
them.” 

We find the same lucid ferocity at 
the base of Corruzione al Palazzo di 
Giustizia: the bribery and corruption 
are not in the Court House alone, but 
are spread all over the city, all over the 
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world—this world for which Christ did 
not pray. Fraud is triumphant, cynic- 
ism is king, honor is merely a lie: this 
is the discovery made by the inquisitor 
who had come to judge the judges, to 
find out the “leper” who, evidenced by 
several inexplicable symptoms, must 
have brought corruption even to the seat 
of justice itself. Everyone is officially 
venerable, everyone is secretly guilty: 
an absent-minded president, a magis- 
trate to whom everything is a subject for 
mockery, other justices, all hypocritical 
and fearful. ‘The lowest of them all con- 
taminates the president’s young daugh- 
ter, the only person who still believes 
in her father’s purity, by opening her 
eyes to her father’s depravity. She is 
driven to suicide. 

But the blood of the innocent works 
the miracle. The inquisitor gets from 
the dying magistrate a last mockery—a 
confession which clears all the others 
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and allows them to feel safe from danger. 
Among them is the girl’s murderer who 
is promoted to the highest office—but 
the weight of his guilt is too much, and 
in spite of his apparent safety he con- 
fesses his crime. 

This is a tragedy that could not be 
supported if it did not end on a note of 
yearning for purification. It is safe to 
say that in this search for a catharsis, 
Betti is a poet of our time. This “need 
to believe,” however, is not precisely 
new; we have noted it many times, not 
only in other playwrights of the last 
five years, but in those of the last thirty 
years, beginning with Pirandello. It is 
an aspiration, more or less religious, 
which can be found in many of our au- 
thors, especially those who are young. 

And it is on this note of spiritual 
search that we wish to conclude our 
rapid survey of Italian drama of the 
last five years. 


| 
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DIRECTOR’S CHOICE: 
80 ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PRODUCTION 
Compiled, by means of a questionnaire, by the Secondary School Committee of the 


American Educational Theatre Association, ROBERTA D. SHEETS, 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Chairman} 


The present list of short plays is in- 
tended to supplement “Directors’ Choice: 
70 Long Plays for High School,” pub- 
lished in December, 1949 (EDUCA- 
TIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, Vol. 
I, No. 2). Like the earlier list, this one 
represents a cross-section of actual prac- 
tice in American high schools, rather 
than an arbitrary or ideal selection. 


The directors suggested 520 one-act 
plays, of which 126 were mentioned 
only once. The five plays receiving the 
heaviest vote were the following: Hap- 
py Journey, Antic Spring, Dust of the 
Road, First Dress Suit, and Pink and 
Patches. The total of 80 plays receiving 
four or more votes is listed below. 


Afterwards—Geraldine McGaughan. D*, 
gmlw, French, $5. Youthful experi- 
ence in the spirit world; wholesome 
theme. 


+The questionnaire was originally distributed 
by a special committee, headed by Roberta 
Seibert, Webster Groves, Mo., High School, 
then Chairman of the AETA Secondary School 
Committee; and Roberta D. Sheets, for the Na- 
tional Thespian Society. This form was sent 
to 200 high-school directors in all parts of the 
country and in all types of schools. Directors 
were asked to select plays which on the basis 
of their experience they believed most suitable 
for high-school production and which met cer- 
tain standards (listed on the questionnaire and 
reproduced in EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, 
Vol. I, No. 2, p. 131). 

The following were of assistance in checking 
the present list: Arthur H. Ballet, University 
High School, University of Minnesota; Gwen- 
dolyn Freer, Training Unit, Western Michigan 
College of Education; Florence Pass, Ensley 
High School, Birmingham, Alabama; Roberta 
Seibert, Webster Groves (Mo.) High School; 


and George Z. Wilson, Hayward Union High 
School, Hayward, California. 

*C, Comedy; D, drama or serious play; F, 
farce; Fa, fantasy; M, mystery; R, romantic 
play; T, tragedy. 


Air Tight Alibi—Walter Hackett. M, 
Imlw, Baker, $5. A thriller that is 
different. 

And He Came to His Father—Erna 
Kruckemeyer. D, 4mew, French, non- 
royalty. Dramatic version of The 
Prodigal Son, excellent for young ac- 
tors. 

Antic Spring—Robert Nail. C, 3mgw, 
French, $5. Very popular with the 
audience, easy staging. 

As the Petals Fall—Harvey G. Grover. 
gmlw, French, $5. Pantomime in the 
Chinese manner. 

Babbit’s Boy—Glenn Hughes. C, gm4w, 
French, $5. Adolescent family rela- 
tions. 

Balcony Scene—Donald Elser. D, 4m4w, 
Row-Peterson, $5. The spirit of a 
man attends his own funeral; unusual 
setting. 

Bargains in Cathay—Rachel Field. C, 
4mgw, French, $5. Clever romance of 
the rich man’s son. 

Birthday Greetings—H. S. Nausbaum. C, 
2m5w, Longmans, $5-$10. Family dif- 
ferences make for an entertaining half 
hour. 

The Blue Teapot—J. L. Latham. C, 
2mew, Dramatic, $5-$10. Sentimental 
folk play with appealing characters. 

The Bond Between—Mae H. Barry. D, 
4w, Dramatic, $5-$2.50. Touching and 
tender. 

Book Lovers—John Kirkpatrick. C, 
2m4w, French, cast copies. The li- 
brary users don’t always read. 

The Boor—Anton Chekhov. F, gmiw, 
French, non-royalty. Russian classic 
with excellent dialog. 
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80 ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Box and Cox—J. M. Morton. F, emiw, 
French. Famous old farce, always fun. 

Bread—Fred Eastman. D, gem4w, French. 
$5. Strong play of American farm 
life. 

Casualties—Martin Flavin. D, gmiw, 
French, $10. ‘Tense, gripping; ad- 
vanced actors only. 

Cinderella Married—Rachel Field. RC, 
gm4w, French, $5. New version of the 
old romance, well told. 

Common Clay Court—Geo. M. Cohan. 
C, 5m8w, In Johnson’s “Modern Lit- 
erature for Interpretation,” Revised, 
apply. Syncopated verse, unusual and 
very clever. 

Dame Marjorie Sees Too Much—Mary 
Pyle. C, 8mizgw, Row-Peterson, cast 
copies. Good for junior high. 

A Deer of Another Color—Earl Dias. C, 
4mgw, Row-Peterson, cast copies. In- 
teresting dramatization of the Shakes- 
peare poaching legend. 

The Devil and Daniel Webster—Stephen 
Vincent Benet. C, 6miw, Dramatists, 
$5. Folk lore plus choral reading. 

A Dish of China Tea—Elizabeth Neff. 
C, 7w, Dramatic, non-royalty. Un- 
usual plot with a dash of history. 

The Duchess Says Her Prayers—Mary 
Canfield. D, 1mew, “Fifty More One 
Act Plays,” ed. Frank Shay, Appleton, 
apply. Beautiful play of 1491 period. 
Requires good acting. 

Dust of the Road—Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. D, gmiw, French, $5-$10. 
Beautiful Christmas morality play. 

Early Victorian—Babette Hughes. C, 
zmiw, Dramatists, $5. Charming bit 
of convention; easy staging. 

The Fiftenth Candle—Rachel Field. D, 
gmgw, French, $5. Battle against 
greed in a tenement. 

The First Dress Suit—Russel Medcraft. 
C, emew, French, $10. Comedy and 
very much so, 
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The First Margaret—Philip Laing. C, 
5mew, In “100 Non-Royalty One Act 
Plays,” Greenberg. Pleasing story 
with an historical background. 

The Flattering Word—George Kelly. C, 
2mgw, French, $10. Excellent comedy; 
delightful characterizations. 

The Florist Shop—Winifred Hawkridge. 
C, gmew, Baker, $10. Sentimental 
comedy; excellent characterizations. 

Four on a Heath—Foster Fitz-Simons. 
D, 4m, Row-Peterson, $5. Chiller; in- 
teresting technical problem. 

The Gift—Marie Foley. D, 2miwg chil- 
dren, French, non-royalty. Christ 
heals the lame; small boy lead. 

Gloria Mundi—Patricia Brown. Fa, 
gmw4, French, $10. Bit of irony about 
patients in an asylum. 

Grenachika—Merle B. Young. C, gmiw, 
Row-Peterson, $5. Broad characteri- 
zations; different. 

Happy Journey—Thornton Wilder. C, 
gmgw, French, $10. American ideals; 
simple setting. Very popular. 

Heritage of Wimpole Street—Robert 
Knipe. CD., 1mgw1 child, Baker, $5. 
Appealing; easily acted. 

High Window—Verne Powers. Melo, 
2zmgw, Row-Peterson, $5. Good sus- 
pense. 

In the Suds—Barnard and Rose Hewitt. 
F, 1mew, Row-Peterson, non-royalty. 
‘Translation in verse of the old French 
farce. Fun. 

It Isn’t Done—Carl Glick. D, 3m, 
French, $5. Small town situation. 
Jean Marie—Andre Theuriet. D, zmiw, 
French, non-royalty. Beautiful play of 

loyalty. 

Just Two Men—Eugene Pillot. D, 2m, 
French, $10. Colorful and fast mov- 
ing. 

Just Women—Colin Clements. C, 7w, 
French, non-royalty. Delightful play 
with Victorian atmosphere. 


= 
the 
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The Knave of Hearts—Louise Saunders. 
Fa, 8mezw, extras, Longmans, $5-$10. 
An attractive fantasy. 

Ladies Alone—Ryerson and Clements. 
C, 3w, French. Popular theme of 
“dates.” 

Lady of the Market Place—Charlotte I. 
Lee. g3mi4w, Row-Peterson, non- 
royalty. A Christmas story with a 
verse speaking choir. 

Last of the Lowries—Paul Green. T, 
imgw, French, $5. Strong play of 
Carolina outlaws. 

Last Trip Out—Walter Hackett. D, 2m 
5W, Baker, $5. Tense play of the sea. 

Lawyer Lincoln—Betty Smith and Chase 
Webb. C, 4m5w, Dramatists, $5. Lin- 
coln aids the bashful swain; good. 

Little Darling—Peggy Oliver. C, 2m4w, 
French, application. Appeals to young- 
er pupils. 

Little Father of the Wilderness—Austin 
Strong and Lloyd Osborne. D, 6miw, 
French, $10. Historical; colorful and 
well worth doing. 

A Quiet Little Place—Homer Nugent. 
F, 4mew, Row-Peterson, non-royalty. 
Young love seeks a_ secluded spot. 
Short. 

Rich Man, Poor Man—Bertha Burrill. 
F, gmgw, French, $5. Hilarious; well 
suited to the high school audience. 

Maid of Brazzaville—Agnes Gray. D, 
zmew, Baker, $5-$10. A moving inci- 
dent in the period of Joan of Arc. 

Marriage Proposal—Anton Chekhov. F, 
zmiw, French, non-royalty. Popular 
Russian farce. 

Matter of Choice—W. S. Farma. C, 2m 
5W, French, $5. A good chance for a 
little girl. 

Mildred Is My Name—Sprenger Berry. 
C, emew, In “One Hundred Non- 
Royalty Plays,” Crown. Good for an 
assembly. 

Minor Miracle—Verne Powers. D, 4m, 
Row-Peterson, $5-$10. Men afloat on 
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a life raft make a highly dramatic 
situation. Short; easy staging. 

A Minuet—Louis N. Parker. D, 2miw, 
French, $10. Delicate and charming; 
needs skilled acting. 

Modesty—Paul Hervieu. C, 2miw, 
French, non-royalty. Interesting, sa- 
tirical triangle. 

Nine Days’ Queen—Rachel Field. Fa, 
5mew, French, $5. Beautiful play in 
verse of the reign of Lady Jane. 

Objections Overruled—W. E. Sones. C, 
imiw, Row-Peterson, non-royalty. 
Clever situation of a man meeting his 
wife; unexpected turn. 

On the Lot—Florence Ryerson and Co- 
lin Clements. C, gmiw, French, $5. 
Movie lot scene; short and clever. 

Perfect Gentleman—Anna Yoder. C, 
2mgw, French, $5. Well written com- 
edy for adolescents. 

Pink and Patches—Margaret Bland. D, 
imgw, French, $10. Serious; appeals 
to human sympathies. 

The Purple Door Knob—Walter P. 
Eaton. C, 3w, French, $5. An actress 
gives an impromptu performance for 
a shut-in. 

Say It with Flowers—Helen Miller. C, 
gm4w, In “On Stage for Teen-Agers,” 
Plays Inc., non-royalty. Easy and 
amusing for an all-juvenile cast. 

The Shock of His Life—Don Payton. 
C, gmgw, Heuer, non-royalty. The 
family has a problem. Broad comedy. 

So Wonderful in White—N. R. Nus- 
baum. D, gw, French, $5. A play of 
nurses. Strong feeling; easy setting. 

Sparkin’-—E. P. Conkle. C, imgw, 
French, $5. Courtship in the country. 

Special Guest—Donald Elser. D, 3mew, 
Row-Peterson, $5. Strong message; 
unusual plot. 

Stranger in the Night—Rachel Reynolds 
and Phoebe Smith. D, 6miw, French, 
cast copies. French setting. Rather 
tense, but good characterizations. 
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80 ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Sugar and Spice—Ryerson and Cle- 
ments. C, gmgw, French, $5. Well 
written for teen-agers, 

Summer Comes to the Diamond O— 
Robert Finch, C, 8m, Row-Peterson, 
$5. The chairman’s most satisfactory 
one-act production. 

Sweet Meat Game—Ruth C. Mitchell. 
D, gmiw, French, $10. An American- 
Chinese situation; appealing. 

The Tenth Word—Ryerson and Cle- 
ments. Fa, 10w, French, $5. Clever 
little fantasy covering two periods in 
a girls’ school. 

This Property Is Condemned—Tennes- 
see Williams. D, 1miw. In “Twenty 
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Wagons Full of Cotton,” New Direct- 
tions, apply. For advanced actors; 
wistful and touching. 

The Wedding—John Kirkpatrick. C, 
4mgw, French, $5. Mishaps on the 
wedding day; easy and pleasing. 

Where's That Report Card? Roger 
Clark. C, gem4w, Dramatic, non-roy- 
alty. Very easy; a typical school ex- 


perience. 
Where the Cross Is Made—Eugene 
O'Neill. D, 6miw, Random House, 


$5. A fine tragedy, a real challenge to 
young actors. 

A Young Man’s Fancy—Hilda Manning. 
C, gmgw, French, $5. Well written; 
centers on the girl problem. 


THEATRE ARCHITECTURE AND THE TECHNICIAN* 


EDWARD C. COLE 
Yale University 


The calling of this conference on 
Theatre Architecture should be the sig- 
nal for wide rejoicing on the part of 
theatre technicians the country over. 
Because technicians in their work of 
fitting scenery to stages are the people 
most thoroughly aware of the shortcom- 
ings of most of our existing theatres. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain the 
position of the technician, or technical 
director, in a theatre organization. The 
technical director may be a member of 
a scene designer’s staff, in which case he 
is to the designer as the structural en- 
gineer is to the architect. Or he may be 
a permanent member of a theatre staff, 
in which case he is both a maintenance 
officer, in charge of the care of the physi- 
cal plant, its operation and improve- 
ment, as well as the executive officer for 
the scene designer, charged with con- 
verting the designer’s sketches, plans, 
and models into full scale workable 
scenery, installed and in operation on 
the stage. Of late the technical director 
has acquired also the responsibility for 
the care and feeding of electronic sound 
apparatus, and, in the absence of a sep- 
arate lighting technician, he may also 
have to assume responsibility for the in- 
stallation and operation of lighting ap- 
paratus. 

In short, the technical director is a 
craftsman and, if possible, an engineer, 
in the service of the scene designer, and 
together they serve the director and the 
playwright. 

One job, for certain, the scene techni- 
cian must know: that is how to build 


*A paper presented at the Eighth Ann Arbor 
Conference of the University of Michigan Col- 
lege of Architecture and Design, April, 1950. 


scenery, mount it on the stage, and op- 
erate it in rehearsals and performances. 
And to perform this job he must know 
the stage thoroughly. From performing 
this job in connection with a few hun- 
dred productions on one or more stages, 
the scene technician comes to be rather 
well aware of the shortcomings of stages. 
He may also arrive at some rather well- 
founded ideas of how stages might be 
improved. 

In anticipation of this talk I asked the 
advanced seminar in Technical Produc- 
tion at the Yale Department of Drama, 
(which consists of eight young men who 
for their ages have had considerable ex- 
perience as technicians) the question, 
“What does the technician most urgently 
require of the theatre architect?” The 
answer, unanimous, and in chorus, was 
“Space.” In the discussion which fol- 
lowed we undertook to qualify the 
answer by seeking the answers to a series 
of additional questions: Space for what? 
How much space? Where should the 
space be? 

The class time was exhausted ‘before 
the subject was. These questions are 
the leads which we may follow in the 
time allotted to the technician in today’s 
class meeting, however, and I realize full 
well that the subject will not be exhaust- 
ed before the time is. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to state in outline the func- 
tions of the stage which require space, 
and to expand that outline as time per- 
mits. As we expand it, we may consider 
also the two questions: How much? and 
Where? 

Space is required for: 1) proscenium 
equipment, 2) actors, 3) scenery set in 
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position on-stage, 4) passage of actors 
and workers, 5) on-stage storage, 6) 
lighting and equipment for handling 
scenery and mounting lights. 

That is the outline. Now let us ex- 


pand it. 
1. Proscenium Equipment 


Directly upstage of the proscenium 
there must be the equipment which pro- 
tects the audience from a stage fire, the 
asbestos or steel curtain; then the act 
curtain, so-called, which discloses or 
conceals the stage to and from the audi- 
ence; then an inner frame which has the 
dual function of varying the size of the 
proscenium opening and serving as a 
mounting position for lights. ‘This 
frame is composed of two vertical parts 
called by the silly name of tormentors, 
and a horizontal header, called by the 
equally silly name of teaser. Though 
it is not necessary, it is desirable that the 
tormentors, at the sides, be built as tow- 
ers on casters, capable of lateral move- 
ment and also capable of vertical tele- 
scoping action. It is likewise desirable 
that the teaser be part of a flying bridge, 
capable of vertical movement, and capa- 
ble of supporting many stage lights and 
two or three stage electricians. 

Together, this assemblage of proscen- 
ium equipment will occupy a band of 
space extending across the stage and be- 
hind the sides of the proscenium, its 
width perhaps eight feet greater than 
the proscenium width (on each side four 
feet) and its depth (meaning the hori- 
zontal measurement away from the au- 
dience) about five feet. 


2. The Actors 


My interpretation of those demands, 
arrived at from the study of about a 
hundred plays produced on a_ stage 
where the directors and designers were 
free to use as much space as they deem- 
ed necessary, is that the reasonable act- 


ing area may be considered to be a rec- 
tangle of space, as wide as the structural 
proscenium and having a depth equal 
to half the proscenium width. There 
will be occasions for reducing both the 
width and depth, and for increasing the 
depth. There will also be occasions for 
making it other than rectangular in 
shape. These will all be possible, and 
especially will the depth increase be 
possible if we do not consider any of 
these allocations which we are making 
as fixed, but rather as schematic. Let it 
be said here, however, that if many mem- 
bers of the audience sit beyond the ex- 
tremes of the proscenium and are un- 
able to see large areas at the sides of the 
acting area, those portions are of no use 
to the director or the actors. 


The acting area for any play is deter- 
mined first by the playwright in his 
specification of locales, second by the 
director in his specification of space di- 
mensions and arrangements in which he 
conceives the action to take place, and 
third by the designer as he contrives the 
scenic investiture for this action in con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
playwright and the director. 


3. The Setting 

The scene technician, however, real- 
izes perhaps most acutely the physical 
facts about the scenery, the first being 
that, however flat and thin it may ap- 
pear, it occupies space, and the second 
being that it will not stand without sup- 
port. Much scenery is called “flat’’ scen- 
ery because it is built of frames which 
have very little third dimension. By the 
time the designer has made a ground 
plan which has the interesting planes, 
superpositions, relief, projections, re- 
cesses, and so on, all of which are rightly 
necessary if scenery is to contribute vis- 
ual significance and interest to the per- 
formance, the flat scenery is flat in name 
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only. The architectonic aspects of the 
scenery and the necessary structural sup- 
ports are likely to expand the area occu- 
pied by that scenery into a band of space 
about six to ten feet wide all around the 
acting area. In addition, the provision 
for scenic backgrounds behind the scen- 
ery (sky, seascape, mountains, grottos, 
and abstract visual effects too various to 
describe) often requires a space at the 
back of the acting area equal in depth to 
the acting area itself. Surrounding this 
total acting and scenery area, we often 
find a cyclorama, a large curved expanse 
of cloth or plaster, the function of which 
is, variously, to represent sky under all 
possible conditions of light, to interrupt 
audience view through openings in the 
scenery, or to receive projected light 
images. Except for one scenic effect, the 
line of the cyclorama may be considered 
as the outside boundary of the floor 
space required by the reasonable maxi- 
mum single set of scenery for which a 
stage will be planned. (Parenthetically, 
let us admit that we cannot build for 
the maximum requirement, and that in 
the event we should attempt it, along 
would come a super-producer or super- 
designer who would dream up a produc- 
tion which would require cutting holes 
in the stage walls.) 


Projection 

The one scenic effect which might re- 
quire more space, and it is an important 
one as you will observe when Mr. Ize- 
nour describes it this afternoon, is the 
projection of light patterns from the rear 
onto a translucent surface set at the back 
of the acting area. At whatever position 
it stands, the location of the projection 
apparatus behind it, and the optical re- 
quirements of projection, will demand 
a triangle of clear space extending some 
distance back of the position of the 
cyclorama. 

I should like to stress the need for 
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clear passage for actors and stagehands 
to the set from both sides of the stage 
and from side to side of the stage. In 
my opinion this requirement is urgent 
enough to require emphatic attention, 
and the provision of a cross-over through 
the basement or by going outside the 
stagehouse does not supply it. The 
cross-over passage for actors and stage- 
hands must extend backward around the 
projection space to prevent the acci- 
dental casting of unwanted shadows up- 
on the projection surface. 


4. On-Stage Storage 

We may now proceed to consider the 
provision of space for the storage of 
other sets of scenery within the stage 
area, awaiting use, or following use. We 
must remember that the set which is in 
position for the action must have storage 
space when other sets are in position. 

I should like to pass rapidly over a 
phase of American stage practice which 
has been almost universal for too long 
a time; that is the practice of striking 
sets of scenery by the laborious process 
of taking them apart and manhandling 
each piece to storage packs against the 
side and rear walls of the stage. It is 
obsolete, because playwriting, directing 
and scene designing have rendered it ob- 
solete. Playwrights no longer write many 
plays in neat act long packages, allowing 
action to take place in one setting for 
thirty or more minutes, followed by a 
ten or fifteen minute intermission for 
the change to a subsequent act in an- 
other scene. They either introduce 


changes of locale much more freely, re- 


quiring rapid and frequent changes of 
scene, or they surrender to the difficul- 
ties attendant upon changing scenery at 
all and write plays which take place in 
one locale only. 

Directors have contributed their share 
to the obsolescence of the older method 
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of shifting by the introduction of levels 
into the stage action. Collapsible plat- 
forms are no more easily struck by hand 
than is flat scenery, and non-collapsible 
levels require great quantities of space 
when stored. 

Scene designers by the very develop- 
ment of their art, with the enrichment 
of their settings through the introduc- 
tion of the aforementioned three-dimen- 
sional aspects, have tended to produce 
scenery which defies rapid shifting by 
the old-fashioned piece-by-piece method. 

It is not possible to ignore this method 
of shifting scenery entirely, however, be- 
cause it still provides the minimal pro- 
cedure of staging, and there will be thea- 
tres built under low-budget conditions, 
wherein this method is the only one pos- 
sible. 


Manual 

The minimum space allowance for 
flat scenery stored in packs and the space 
allowance for stage properties to go with 
that scenery should be a band of space 
along both sidewalls and backwall not 
less than five feet wide, measured out- 
side the previously mentioned passage 
space. An important corollary to this 
requirement is that the stage walls be 
not pierced by a great many scattered 
doors. 

The rapid and frequent changes of 
scene, the extensive use of raised levels, 
and the complexity of built scenery, as 
mentioned, constitute the greatest pres- 
sures for an improvement in the meth- 
ods of shifting scenery, which improve- 
ment can only be affected by the provi- 
sion of more space within the stage or in 
areas immediately adjoining the stage. 

Working on our present-day constrict- 
ed stages, technicians have contrived 
some ingenious methods of shifting com- 
plex and bulky parts of sets by mount- 
ing them on casters, or on caster-jacks, 
and rolling them into the storage space. 


But always the limited storage space has 
prevented the logical development of 
this method to the shifting of entire 
sets, except when the sets have been very 
small or the proscenium width has been 
reduced to the detriment of the sight- 
lines. In some noteworthy instances the 
complex shifting problem has resulted 
in trafic movements resembling the train 
handling in Grand Central terminal, 
and the size of stage crews has rendered 
the financial success of such productions 
doubtful. 

The logical development of this meth- 
od of shifting scenery by rolling is to the 
point where a complete set with its prop- 
erties and even its actors in place may 
be propelled by man or machine power 
from the storage area to the -acting area 
and reverse, one or more sets from each 
side of the stage. 


Wagon 

Let us consider what this means in 
terms of floor space. The storage space 
should be large enough to accommodate 
a low rolling platform, which we call a 
wagon, and the wagon in turn should 
be large enough to carry a reasonably 
large full-stage setting. It should be 
slightly larger in width and depth, then, 
than the acting area as previously de- 
scribed. And the storage space should 
be completely outside the passage space 
which surrounds the scenery area pre- 
viously described. Now because the 
cyclorama is often used upstage, because 
there are often in the upstage scenery 
area complex arrangements of scenery 
and lights which remain in place, and 
because the upstage area may be used for 
rear projection, it seems most practicable 
to arrange the storage space for the full- 
stage wagons at the sides. Here we find 
that by simple, linear, simultaneous 
movement, preferably guided by at least 
one track, we are able to accomplish the 
complete change of two elaborate set- 
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tings in ten to fifteen seconds, or even 
faster. 

We may proceed a little further with 
this scheme. If we can arrange separa- 
tion of the wagon storage area from the 
stage in order to shut out working 
sounds and possible light from the stage, 
we may have sets of scenery and prop- 
erties changed on these wagons while 
scenes are being played on the stage. 
To do this we need an allowance of 
scenery stacking space and furniture 
storage space at the side and back of the 
area for scenery and at the front of the 
area for properties. 

This plan does not envision all sets 
being designed to fit on the wagons. Nor 
does it envision the use of the full stage 
wagons for all scenery which is to be 
handled. It is entirely feasible to dis- 
mantle the wagons or store them on edge 
against a wall and to roll all manner of 
other scenery, of miscellaneous shapes 
and sizes into the wagon storage areas. 
It is also feasible for the wagons to be 
subdivided into smaller units which 
might work together in various combina- 
tions. 

It is possible, of course, to plan side 
storage space for four full-stage wagons, 
two on each side, and it is also possible 
to introduce a stage elevator which 
would sink a full stage wagon to the 
space below, where it might be rolled 
sideways into storage space. These fur- 
ther developments, however, introduce 
movement in two directions, and the 
elevator, especially, introduces expen- 
sive machinery. In my opinion, the two 
wagons, moving sideways are enough to 
ask for, if indeed, in terms of building 
budget, they do not appear to be too 
much, 

It should be noted, furthermore, that 
the storage space for these two wagons 
need not be dedicated to that use alone. 
When a play is not in performance there 
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are good uses for the spaces. In a com- 
munity or college theatre, one space or 
both may be used as scene shop. In any 
theatre situation they may be used as 
rehearsal rooms, dance practice or music 
practice rooms. In schools they may be 
auxiliary teaching space, or gymnasium 
space. Some of these uses would require 
that these spaces be closed off from the 
stage by soundproof walls and doors, or 
curtains. 
Fly Space 

Up to this point we have thought of 
the stage space only in the horizontal 
dimension, except for two mentions of 
platforms and one mention of a stage 
elevator. We accept of course the fact 
that the proscenium opening has a ver- 
tical dimension and that the scenery on- 
stage must surround the acting area not 
only horizontally but in height as well. 
The question may arise: “If these two 
fullstage wagons are provided for shift- 
ing scenery on the floor and if ample 
floor space is allowed for the storage of 
scenery at the sides and in the wagon 
storage areas, does this eliminate the 
need of the flyloft?”” The answer is an 
emphatic, “No.” The flyloft is still nec- 
essary for the simple reason that all 
kinds of scenery cannot be set up on the 
stage floor nor can all kinds of scenery 
be best shifted by moving them on the 
stage floor. If we supply the space on 
the floor as developed we are merely cor- 
recting a bad condition which exists. If 
we remove the flyloft we will be creating 
another bad condition. As to the shape 
of the flyloft in plan and section: we 
may carry up the walls of the stage house 
on the limits set by the passage space 
surrounding the scenery area, provided 
we allow an alcove or recess at the back 
which will admit the rear projector, or 
provided we have space behind the back- 
wall connected by a large enough open- 
ing to allow projection. The height of 
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the stage house is subject to some dif- 
ferences of opinion. Mine is: the higher 
the better up to three times the height 
of the proscenium opening but not less 
than twice the height of the proscenium 
opening. 
The Dock 

The technician realizes also that the 
space beloW the stage must properly be 
considered as part of the stage itself. 
Cost has been a deterrent from any great 
development of the use of this space in 
this country, with the notable exceptions 
of the Radio City theatres and a few 
opera houses. There has been insuffi- 
cient allowance of trapped area in stage 
floors to accommodate the run-of-the- 
mill demands of playwrights for char- 
acters to enter from below the acting 
level. It is possible also to introduce in- 
to this space low cost, portable trap ele- 
vators which will lift sections of the 
stage floor to furnish raised levels. And 
there are a number of instances in plays 
in which appearances and disappear- 
ances of characters must be effected by 
sinking portions of the floor. 


LIGHTING AND MACHINERY 


Two items remain in the outline: 
Lighting, and Equipment for Handling 
Scenery and Mounting Lights. Our con- 
ference schedule indicates that others are 
going to handle these topics rather fully. 
For my own part I should merely like 
to express the sentiment that except for 
the change from wood and hemp to 
steel, and the introduction of electricity 
as an illuminant, theatre equipment to- 
day is in many ways less suitable to its 
task than was the stage equipment of 
the Eighteenth Century, that it is time 
for improvement, and that at last there 
are indications that the improvement is 
on its way. 


Space on the sidewalls of the stage 
house, above the indicated passageways 
is adequate for the flying lines and coun- 
terweights of our existing methods of 
flying scenery. Fly galleries at a height 
of from eighteen to twenty feet above 
the stage floor are the positions where 
the flying equipment may be best op- 
erated. In view of some imminent de- 
velopments in the field of stage-rigging 
apparatus, it is difficult at this time to 
prescribe the space requirements. . The 
fly galleries also provide useful light 
mounting positions which is adequate 
reason for including them. 

The need for working space at the 
top of the loft space should be empha- 
sized. The conventional gridiron may 
undergo some modification as and when 
promised new devices are perfected, but 
the requirement that stagehands be able 
to work freely with full headroom on a 
level just under the stage roof will re- 
main. 

I would make a final plea on the part 
of the theatre technician for conveni- 
ence, safety, and comfort. In order to 
operate scenery and lights during a per- 
formance, and especially to make repairs, 
it should be possible for stagehands to 
reach all working areas by direct and 
clear routes. In order that the stage may 
function as intended, it is very desirable 
that air ducts, freight elevators, columns 
and wall projections be introduced into 
the working areas only with a competent 
stage technician’s approval as to size and 
location, Stagework contains some ele- 
ments of hazard in any case; the archi- 
tect can eliminate the unnecessary ones 
of changes of level, protruding objects, 
and awkward passageways. Stage work 
is often dirty work, and the technician 
would like to have adequate locker 
rooms, showers, and dressing rooms. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE TEMPEST 


LEE MITCHELL 
Northwestern University 


I. CALIBAN’s APPEARANCE 


In stage productions of The Tempest 
Caliban is variously represented, some- 
times as a scaly reptilian creature, some- 
times as a sort of flippered walrus, and 
sometimes as a demi-ape. None of these 
costumes is well adapted to the action 
required of Caliban, which includes car- 
rying wood, drinking from a_ bottle, 
kneeling, dancing, and hiding himself in 
his cloak. Moreover the actor playing 
the role often finds himself encased in 
a garb so fantastic as to impair the com- 
ic effect of his behavior, with scales or 
false hair obscuring the expression of 
his face and body. 


The prevalent conceptions of Cali- 
ban’s appearance seem largely indebted 
to the various discussions of his charac- 
ter and of the sources upon which Shake- 
speare may have drawn in developing 
the role.t Voyagers of Shakespeare’s time 
brought back numerous accounts of 
creatures which seemed to combine in 
one body either human and animal fea- 
tures or the characteristics of distinct 
zoological species.2 The reader of The 
Tempest can find terms suggestive of 
one or another of almost any of these 
curious creatures among the abundant 
epithets showered upon Caliban. Some 
of these are: “frekelld whelpe” (L-ii- 
283); “Tortoys” (I-ii-316) ; “Savage” (I- 

1 These are to be found in practically every 
edited text of the play. Beyond these, some 
of the most recent ones are: John E. Hankins, 
“Caliban the Bestial Man,” PMLA, LXII (Sept. 
1947), 793: James A. S. McPeek, “The Genesis 
of Caliban,” PQ, XXXV (Oct., 1946), 378; John 
C. McCloskey, “Caliban, Savage Clown,” College 
English, I (Jan., 1940), 354. 

2Such as the description of the walrus cited 


by Hankins, p. 794, from Cunliffe’s annotation 
to II-ii-35. 


ii-355) ; “Moone-calfe” (II-i-139; “puppi- 
headed Monster’ (II-ii-159) ; “debosh’d 
fish”  (III-ii-32); “beast”  (IV-i-140; 
“demy-divell” (V-i-272). There is no 
possibility of contriving one costume 
which will answer all of these terms 
clearly and yet allow expressive bodily 
action. It is necessary, therefore, taking 
all the terms applied to the character, 
to separate those concerning his origin, 
nature, and disposition from those which 
are capable of application only to his 
appearance during the action of the 
play. 

First are the terms relating to his ori- 
gin. These are all given by Prospero: 


(..... the Son, that he did littour heere, 
A frekelld whelpe, hag-borne) [I-ii-282] 


Thou poysonous slave, got be ye divell himselfe 
Upon thy wicked Dam .. . [I-ii-318] 


A Devill, a borne-Devill, on whose nature 
Nurture can never sticke. [V-i-188] 


. this demy-divell 
(For he’s a bastard one) . . . [V-i-272] 


This may be shaving the evidence too 
fine, but it should be pointed out that 
Prospero is not a wholly reliable witness 
in regard to Caliban’s parentage or his 
appearance at birth, for Prospero did 
not reach the island until at least twelve 
years after Caliban was born, when Sy- 
corax had been dead some time (I-ii-278 
ff.). All that Prospero knows of Cali- 
ban’s origin has been gained at second 
hand from Ariel, whose memory, accord- 
ing to Prospero himself, is, if not inac- 
curate, not very long (I-ii-250 ff.) . 
Prospero seems unusually fond of epi- 
thets (no wonder Caliban so readily 
learned to curse!), for he seldom utters 
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a noun without qualification, Caliban 
is not the only one he names vividly; 
Ariel he calls “malignant Thing’’ (I-ii- 
257) and “Dull thing” (I-ii-285) as well 
as “Delicate” (I-ii-441). Sycorax, whom 
Prospero never saw, he calls “fowle 
Witch” (I-ii-258), “damn’d Witch” (I- 
ii-263) and “blew-ey'd hag’’ (I-ii-269) . 
Ferdinand he calls “Traitor” and “Im- 
poster” and says of him, “To th’ most 
of men, this is a Caliban” (I-ii-480) , 
which is obviously untrue. 

Of all the terms applied to Caliban, 
certain ones may, for the time being, be 
set aside. These are terms which may 
be interpreted as applying to qualities 
of person other than appearance, or 
which are ambiguous, being applicable 
to either his nature or his appearance. 
Terms of this kind come only from Pros- 
pero, Stephano and Trinculo. Let us 
consider Prospero’s first. Applicable to 
Caliban’s condition of servitude are: 
“Caliban, my slave’ (I-ii-313); “Slave, 
Caliban” (I-ii-313); “So slave, hence” 
(1-ii-374); “Go Sirha . . .” (V-i-291). 
Applicable to the baseness of his nature 
are: “Thou Earth, thou” (I-ii-314) ; “the 
beast Caliban” (III-i-140). Others re- 
fer to his vicious or evil nature: “Thou 
poysonous slave’ (I-ii-344); “Malice” 
(1-ii-367), “A Devill, a borne-Devill” 
(III-i-187), “demy-divell” (V-i-272), 
“Thing of darknesse” (V-i-274); to his 
unreliability: “most lying slave’ (I-ii- 
344); to his slowness in obeying: “thou 
Tortoys” (I-ii-316); to his evil mind or 
foul smell: “Filth as thou art’’ (I-ii-3.46) ; 
to his repulsive nature: ‘‘Abhorred slave”’ 
(I-ii-351); to his uncivilized condition: 
“Savage” (I-ii-355); to his origin: “Hag- 
seed” (I-ii-365) ; and to his crudeness or 
coarseness of behavior: “disproportion’d 
in his Manners” (V-i-2g0) . 

‘The terms applied to him by Trin- 
culo tend to lay more emphasis on 
Caliban’s absurdities. Oddness of manner 
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might be seen in the epithets: “this mon- 
ster” (II-ii-g2); “strange fish”  (II-ii- 
29); “strange beast” II-ii-33); “brave 
Monster” (III-ii-1g). Stupidity is at- 
tested by: ‘ta very shallow Monster” 
(II-ii-148) “a very weake Monster” (II- 
ii-148); “a most poore credulous Mon- 
ster” (II-ii-149); “puppi-headed Mon- 
ster” (II-ii-159); “a most scurvie Mon- 
ster” (II-ii-159);  “poore Monster” 
(II-ii-162) ; “An abhominable Monster” 
(I1-ii-163); “most ignorant Monster” 
(III-ii-28). Absurdity of behavior is 
indicated by: “A most rediculous Mon- 
ster” (II-ii-169); “A howling Monster” 
(II-ii-183); “a drunken Monster” (II- 
ii-183). Treacherousness is marked by 
“a most perfidious .. . “Monster” (II- 
il-154). 

The comments of Stephano are appli- 
cable only from the point at which, Cali- 
ban and Trinculo having separated, 
they become recognizable as separate 
bodies. They are fewer than those of 
either Prospero or Trinculo. They in- 
clude references to manner and appear- 
ance in the “Moone-calfe”  (II-ii-139, 
III-ii-24), to oddity in “O brave Mon- 
ster” (II-ii-192), to absurdity in “poore 
Monster” (III-ii-41), and to servitude in 
“Servant Monster” (III-ii-5) and “My 
man-Monster” (III-ii-13). The “Mon- 
sieur Monster” (III-ii-21) may be a 
topical gag. 

The scene in which Trinculo and Ste- 
phano first encounter Caliban requires 
more detailed consideration. ‘Trincu- 
lo’s first lines as he catches sight of Cali- 
ban lying on th floor under his cloak 
are as follows: 


What have we here, a man or a fish? dead or 
alive? a fish, hee smels like a fish: a very an- 
cient and fish-like smell: a kinde of, not of the 
newest poore-Iohn: a strange fish . . . [I1-ii-26] 


Trinculo’s first impression seems mainly 
olefactory. There can be no doubt that 
Caliban smells like a fish, and a rather 
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old one, too. Nothing positively indi- 
cates that he also looks like a fish. Possi- 
bly Caliban’s repulsive odor is related 
to some lost stage business originally 
intended to accompany the line, ‘Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bedfel- 
lows” (II-ii-42). Some similar business 
may have been employed along with 
Antonio’s comment on the three rogues 
that “one of them Is plaine Fish and no 
doubt marketable” (V-i-265), for there 
is nothing in the lines to indicate that 
Antonio knows for certain which of the 
three is responsible for the offensive im- 
pression. This odor may also have some 
bearing on Trinculo’s reference to Cali- 
ban as “halfe a Fish, and halfe a Mon- 
ster” (III-ii-34), to his “debosh’d fish” 
epithet (III-ii-32), as well as to Pro- 
spero’s “Filth as thou art” (I-ii-346) . 
This is the timeless smell of the world’s 
unwashed as it is of the world’s sav- 
ages; one who has been much among 
either is unlikely ever to lose the impres- 
sion. 

Stephano’s initial impression of Cali- 
ban is of a different kind. ‘The Caliban 
which he first encounters, in his alco- 
holic fog, is lying, with Trinculo, under 
the “gaberdine” with legs and heads of 
both protruding in opposite directions. 
Stephano first thinks, quite naturally, 
that his eyes are playing him tricks. 
Soon he comes to the conclusion that 
this is “some Monster of the Isle” 
(IL-ii-167), with “foure legges and two 
voyces” (II-ii-g3). Next he concludes 
that “This is a divell, and no Monster” 
(II-ii-102) —that is, not a natural crea- 
ture but a devil impersonating one. But 
then he recognizes Trinculo, and asks, 
“How cam’st thou to be the siege of 
this Moone-calfe?” (II-ii-110). There- 
after, the term “moone-calfe” is used 
once by Trinculo (II-ii-115) and thrice by 
Stephano (II-ii-139; III-ii-25). A moon- 
calf is the fleshy mass of an aborted em- 
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bryo, its predominant characteristic be- 
ing its shapelessness. Whether this is 
a carryover from Stephano’s first impres- 
sion of the formless mass of Caliban’s 
cloak with its four legs and two heads, 
or whether it springs from Caliban’s ac- 
tual appearance is impossible to deter- 
mine. The term is not employed by any 
others in the play, nor is it found in any 
other play of Shakespeare's. 

The term “monster” is employed 
thirty-three times by Stephano and Trin- 
culo together, and by no one else in the 
play. With each of them the idea origi- 
nates in the visual impression created 
by Caliban’s cape with head and limbs 
protruding from it. Their greatest use 
of the word occurs in their first scene, 
with progressively less frequent use of 
the word, in proportion to the number 
of their lines, in each succeeding scene. 
There is no certainty that the continued 
use of the word by them is.really sup- 
ported by Caliban’s appearance. 


Two more characteristics of Caliban, 
related to his appearance on the stage, 
remain to be discussed. One of these is 
the quality of his bodly movement. 
Prospero scolds him for his tardy re- 
sponse to command with “Come thou 
Tortoys, when?” (I-ii-316), and there 
is an echo of this in Caliban’s own line 
at II-ii-16. But it does not seem that 
sluggishness of movement is one of his 
consistent traits. There is his trembling, 
as he hides under his cape, which causes 
Stephano to think of him as suffering 
from an ague. His own offer to fish, 
pluck berries, carry wood, dig nuts, and 
show Stephano “how to snare the nim- 
ble Marmozet” (II-ii-174), suggests alacri- 
ty of motion. This suggestion is further 
supported by the impression of light- 
footedness conveyed by his caution to 
his companions to “tread softly, that 
the blinde Mole may not heare a foot 
fall” (IV-i-194). 
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The other characteristic is his cow- 
ardice. Although he curses Prospero, 
he manifestly fears him, and it is this 
fear which keeps him enslaved. He 
retreats before Prospero’s threats (I-ii- 
372), he tries—unsuccessfully—to hide 
from Trinculo, whom he takes for one 
of Prospero’s agents, and he cringes from 
Stephano, trembling so violently that 
the drunken butler thinks him a victim 
of ague. He encourages Stephano toward 
the murder of Prospero, detailing a 
variety of means, but it seems not to 
occur to him to lift his own hand. His 
response to Trinculo’s jibes is to run to 
Stephano for protection and to beg him 
to “bite him [Trinculo| to death” 
(IIL-ii-37). In the last scene he cringes 
again before Prospero, as evidenced by 
Stephano’s “Coragio, Bully-Monster, 
Coragio” (V-i-258), and by his own ad- 
mission, “I am afraid” (V-i-262) . 

Now to the lines which relate unmis- 
takably to Caliban’s appearance. The 
first of these is Prospero’s: 

...+ Then was this Island 
(Save for the Son that he did littour heere, 
A frekelled whelpe, hag-borne) not honour’d 

with 

A human shape. [I-ii-283] 
According to this, Caliban’s shape is hu- 
man, for the line does not make sense 
otherwise. Were his shape other than 
human the parenthetical reservation 
would be unnecessary. The ‘“‘frekelld 
whelpe” seems intended to describe his 
appearance at birth, and may or may not 
be applicable at his twenty-fourth year.* 
Prospero also says that upon his arrival 
he found Caliban incapable of rational 
speech, but able only to “gabble, like A 
thing most brutish” (I-ii-356). ‘This 
would seem to indicate that Caliban 1s 
not a brute, but only that he was once 


8Caliban had been on the island at least 
twelve years at the time Prospero aniived there 
(I-ii-265ff.). Prospero tells us that he has been 
exiled for twelve years (I-ii-53). 
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like a brute in respect to his speech. 
The impression of human appearance 
is further supportd by Caliban’s fear of 
being turned, along with his compan- 
ions, “to Barnacles, or to Apes With 
foreheads villanous low” (IV-i-249). 
Were he already part animal there would 
be slight reason for his dreading the low 
forehead of apedom. The next line is 
Miranda’s: “ “Tis a villane Sir, I doe not 
love to looke on” (I-ii-308). This tells 
us only that Caliban is unsightly. Next 
comes Trinculo’s comment: 


Leg’d like a man; and his Finnes like Armes: 
warm o’ my troth: ... this is no fish, but an 
Islander that hath lately suffered by a Thun- 
derbolt. [II-ii-35] 


In the next breath Trinculo says: “my 
best way is to creepe under his Gaber- 
dine” (II-ii-40). This, with the comic 
business following, describes Caliban’s 
one indispensible article of costume, a 
roomy cape of felt or coarse cloth. The 
next evidence is submitted by Caliban 
himself when he volunteers to dig pig- 
nuts with his “long nayles’” (II-ii-172). 
Stephano provides an additional clue 
when he commands: “Drinke servant 
Monster when I bid thee, thy eies are 
almost set in thy head” (III-ii-g). But 
one cannot be sure whether this refers to 
Caliban’s normal appearance or to the 
effect of the liquor on him. As it stands, 
the line serves mainly as a cue for Trin- 
culo’s succeding quip. In the scene next 
to last Prospero comes forward again, 
with the information that, 
. . as with age his body ouglier growes, 
So his mind cankers. [IV-i-191] 

This is followed in the final scene by 
Prospero’s epithet, “mishapen knave” 
(V-i-268) , and some lines later by Alon- 
so’s statment: ‘“This is a strange thing 
as ere I look’d on” (V-i-289), to which 
Prospero replies: 


He is as disproportion’d. in his Manners 
As in his shape. [V-i-290] 
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Last of all, among “The Names of the 
Actors” following the epilogue, we find: 
Caliban, a savage and deformed slave. 

The sum of this analysis yields no 
very detailed picture of Caliban’s ap- 
pearance. The epithets applied to him 
recall a variety of sources. But specific 
details of shape, bearing, or dress are few 
in number. His figure is human; not 
fish-like nor animal-like, but human. As 
a human, he is of unsightly proportions 
and foul odor. He has long nails. He 
wears an ample cape of garberdine, a 
kind of felt or coarse cloth. To Miranda 
he is repulsive. To Prospero he is 
vicious, coarse, and lazy. To Alonso he 
is merely “a strange thing as e’er I 
look’d on.” To the drunken servants 
he is mainly a ridiculous curiosity. Yet 
he is fearsome to none, and this fact 
suggests the further conclusion that 
Caliban is neither large enough nor 
strong enough to seem physically dan- 
gerous. 


Il. Tue NATURE OF THE ISLAND 


Producers of The Tempest, as well as 
editors of the play’s text, frequently err 
in visualizing the island upon which 
the action takes place. In the texts the 
amount of space devoted to the discus- 
sion of sources, notably the descriptions 
of the wreck of the Sea-Adventure, tends 
to yield the impression that Prospero’s 
island lies somewhere in the Bermudas.* 
On the stage the setting emerges vari- 
ously, sometimes as an austere heap of 
stalagmites, sometimes as a semi-tropical 
jungle, depending apparently upon 
whether the designer has taken his cue 


4 Margaret Webster, a producer, calls it 
“Shakespeare's island in ‘the still-vex’d Ber- 
moothes’” (Shakespeare Without Tears, New 
York, 1942, p. 286), while John C. Adams, a 
scholar, describes the setting as “a cave near 
a lime-grove in Bermuda” (The Globe Play- 
house, Cambridge, 1943, p. 173). The Variorum 
gives three pages to the discussion of the locale, 
citing opinions in support of Lampedusa, Pan- 
telleria and Calibia as possibilities. 
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for its appearance from the lines of the 
castaways or from those of the inhabi- 
tants. 

In view of these divergencies it is in- 
structive to study the lines in which the 
locale is in any way indicated in order to 
determine, if possible, the setting envis- 
aged by Shakespeare as he wrote it. 
References to the island are numerous 
and proceed from nearly every charac- 
ter. Among them all one may look for 
expressions which might provide clues 
to the island’s location, climate topog- 
raphy, vegetation and animal popula- 
tion. By this means one may be able to 
arrive at a total description, which, al- 
though admittedly poetic in nature, 
may nevertheless be of value to both the 
producer and the reader of the play. 

Location. Although the “still-vex’d 
Bermoothes” are mentioned (I-ii-229) , 
there is nothing to suggest that they are 
anywhere near Prospero’s island, Shake- 
speare’s geography is often erroneous, 
but in The Tempest it is, if anything, 
more accurate than usual. Milan, Na- 
ples, and Tunis are the cities mentioned; 
Africa and Italy are the countries named. 
Prospero’s island lies somewhere between 
them. Three groups of characters, hav- 
ing set forth from designated places, 
arrive on the island. Sycorax and her 
unborn Caliban were brought from “Ar- 
gier” and left by sailors (I-ii-265ff.). 
Prospero and Miranda were set adrift 
somewhere Milan (I-ii-105ff.). Twelve 
years after Prospero’s arrival, Alonso’s 
fleet, returning to Naples from Tunis, is 
separated, Alonso’s ship being grounded 
on the island while the rest of the 
fleet continues “. . . upon the Mediter- 
ranean flote, Bound sadly home for Na- 
ples” (I-ii-224). All this locates the is- 
land clearly enough somewhere in the 
western Mediterranean. It is not in the 
Atlantic. It is not in the New World. 

Climate. For a Mediterranean is- 
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Jand the climate is surprisingly like that 
of England. At this particular season the 
grass is green (II-i-53) and “the air 
breathes . . . sweetly” (II-i-46). Never- 
theless Prospero keeps a fire going, for 
which fuel is carried by both Caliban 
(I-ii-366) ; II-ii-16) and Ferdinand (III- 
i-10). That the island knows still harsh- 
er seasons is indicated by Prospero’s 
reference to “the sharp wind of the 
North” and to the earth “When it is 
bak’d with frost” (I-li-255), as well as 
by his threat to imprison Ariel until that 
creature has “howl’d away twelve win- 
ters” (I-ii-296) . 

Topography. The terrain of the is- 
land is varied in the extreme. Its coast- 
line is marked by cliffs (V-i-46) , shoals 
(I-i-4), sandy beach (I-ii-375), and by 
at least one deep-water harbor (I-ii-226). 
There are “fresh springs, brine-pits, bar- 
ren place and fertile” (I-ii-338). Out- 
croppings of “hard rock” furnish at least 
three caves; one for Stephano’s wine- 
butt (II-ii-138), one for Prospero’s “cell” 
(1-ii-347; V-i-216; IV-i-10; V-i-310), and 
one for the sty in which Caliban is con- 
fined (I-ii-343; 361). On the more fertile 
areas there are grass-carpeted clearings 
(II-i-52; IV-i-73, 83), a variety of large 
trees (I-ii-279); V-i-45; V-i-10), and an 
abundance of fruits and nuts (IL-ii- 
171ff.) There are marshes (II-ii-2), 
and a “filthy mantled pool” (IV-i-182). 

The island appears differently to dif- 
ferent characters. The castaways see it 
mostly as a barren and desolate place. 
By contrast, the speech of the inhabi- 
tants suggest a place teeming with life, 
with each one emphasizing a different 
aspect of its nature. Caliban stresses 
the fertility and the abundance of edi- 
ble things, Prospero the rugged grandeur 
of the place, and Ariel the complexity 
of shrubbery, flowers, and insects. 

Vegetation. The lovely pastoral scene 
described by the “spirits” in the masque 
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(1V-i) probably cannot be taken as ap- 
plying to Prospero’s island, since the 
spirits, like their environment, are whol- 
ly the product of conjuration. If the 
masque line are excepted, the trees 
mentioned are of five species: oak (I-ii- 
294; V-i-45), pine (I-ii-277; V-i-48); 
cedar (V-i-48), crab-apple (II-ii-17) , and 
either lime or linden (V-i-10). The 
shrubbery includes briar, furze, gorse 
([V-i-180) , and berry-bushes (II-ii-164) . 
Underfoot grows lush green grass (II-i- 
52); IV-i-73, 83), along with the cow- 
slip (V-i-89), and possibly the mush- 
room and sourgrass rings (V-i-37ff.). 
Among the fruits mentioned are berries 
(II-ii-164), acorns (I-ii-464), pig-nuts, 
filberts, and crab-apples (II-ii-171ff.) . 


Wild Life. The island supports a re- 
markably diversified zoological growth. 
The mammals are represented by the 
mole (IV-i-221), the bat (I-ii-340; V-1- 
gi), the marmoset (II-ii-174) , the hedge- 
hog (Il-ii-10), and by apes (II-ii-g), 
wolves (I-ii-288), and bears (I-ii-289) . 
Birds mentioned are the jay (II-ii-173) , 
the owl (V-i-go), the raven (I-ii-322), 
and possibly the sea-gull (II-ii-176) . 
Reptiles and crustaceans include mus- 
sels (I-ii-463), barnacles (IV-i-249), and 
adders (II-ii-13). Among the insects 
are the beetle (I-ii-40) and the honey- 
bee (V-i-88) . 

Reviewing all that is said of the island 
by various characters during the course 
of the play, it is possible to draw some 
general conclusions as to the nature of 
the place which Shakespeare had in 
mind, 


1. Its general location is somewhere in the 
western Mediterranean, not in the Atlantic 
nor among the Bermudas. 

2. It appears differently to different charac- 
ters. In general, it impresses the castaways 
as a lonely inhospitable place: But an op- 
posite impression is conveyed by the speech 
of the inhabitants. 

3. Terrain and vegetation encompass a wide 
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variety of forms to produce a total impres- 
sion of a rich, colorful, and rather attractive 
place. 


4. References to the wild life of the island, 
taken all together provide a regular zoologi- 
cal garden of non-domestic creatures. 


Beyond all these there is the special 
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“quality” of the island, as experienced 
by the castaways, evoked by strange 
sounds, apparitions, and fantastic occur- 
rences. No doubt some of this magical 
quality gains power by its juxtaposition 
with the especially vivid imagery based 
upon readily imaginable forms. 


BROADWAY GETS AN ARENA STAGE 


WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 
University of Michigan 


Broadway saw arena staging for the 
first time this summer. The technique 
has been used in educational and com- 
munity theatres for a good many years 
following the experiments of Glenn 
Hughes in his Penthouse Theatre at the 
University of Washington and Gilmor 
Brown in his Playbox at the Pasadena 
Playhouse. Margo Jones’ use of it in 
Dallas demonstrated its use for the off- 
Broadway commercial theatre. Summer 
theatres have adopted it recently, play- 
ing in hotel ballrooms, tents, etc. Nor- 
man Bel Geddes proposed that the va- 
cant Rainbow Room of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter be used for such productions, but 
it remained for David Heilweil and Der- 
rick Lynn-Thomas to open the first 
Broadway arena on May 31, 1950, in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Edison. 


The conflicting opinion among educa- 
tional theatre workers about the ef- 
fectiveness of arena staging as compared 
with proscenium staging, and especially 
as to its relative success with different 
types of play, makes the opinions of the 
critics for the New York daily news- 
papers of interest. Most of the review- 
ers were seeing arena staging for the 
first time. An exception is the peripatet- 
ic Brooks Atkinson, whose interest in 
theatre has taken him to productions 
throughout the country, and to Russia 
and Japan as well as to the more famil- 
iar theatres centers of Europe. Accord- 
ingly, excerpts have been gathered from 
the reviews by Atkinson of The New 
York Times, John Chapman of the Daily 
News, William Hawkins of the New 


1See also his article on arena staging in The 
New York Times, Sunday, June 11, 1950. 


York World-Telegram and the Sun, 
Howard Barnes of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Robert Coleman of the 
Daily Mirror, Robert Garland of the 
Journal-American, and Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the New York Post, of George Kel- 
ly’s The Show-Off with Lee Tracy, from 
the issues of June 1, 1950, of Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar with Basil Rath- 
bone as Cassius, from the issues of June 
21, and those of July 20 by these or other 
critics of the familiar double-bill of op- 
eras by Gian-Carlo Menotti The Tele- 
phone and The Medium with Zelma 
George as Madame Flora.’ 

The critics find The Show-Off a little 
old-fashioned, but still a good play, and 
once more there is all-out enthusiasm for 
the Menotti bill. The critical response 
to William Shakespeare is as divided 
as usual; Garland calls Julius Caesar, 
“the most exciting play in town;” At- 
kinson refers to it as, “one of the su- 
preme works of literature in English,” 
and Coleman says, “This revival brought 
home to us again that Julius Caesar is 
one of the Bard’s greatest plays.” But 
Watts says, “Despite some superb elo- 
quence, it is not one of the most satis- 
fying of Shakespeare’s dramas, and the 
characters are not as completely or as 
magnificently drawn as in the author's 
greatest tragedies.” Barnes contents him- 
self with, “one of William Shakespeare’s 
worst and most quoted plays,” and, “the 
best that can be said for this Julius 
Caesar is that you can hear all of the bad 
and good lines of a second-rate Shake- 
spearean classic.” 


2The full criticisms appear in New York 
Theatre Critics Reviews, Vol. XI, Nos. 15, 16, 
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Chapman in his review of The Show- 
Off gives the most detailed description 


of the physical theatre. 

The arena is the ground-floor ballroom of 
the Hotel Edison. Just go through the revolv- 
ing door and when you come to a sign saying 
‘Gentlemen’ turn right, and there, you will find 
a platform about 25 feet square in the middle 
of the ballroom floor. On the platform are a 
carpet, a round center table, some chairs, a 
sofa and a chest of drawers. That is the stage 
for this so-called theatre-in-the round, although 
the platform is square. 

Banked around the stage are a few rows of 
ordinary, armless chairs—enough for about 500 
people. Those in the four front rows are close 
enough to give an actor a swift kick in the 
pants without having to stand up, should such 
discipline ever become necessary, and those in 
the back rows are not much farther away. 

There is considerable novelty in such a set- 
up, obviously. For a moment it is astonishing 
to be so close to an actor while he’s working. 
For the next two or three moments it is at least 
astonishing and perhaps shocking to discover 
that one can also see the faces of three-quarters 
of the audience on the other three sides, and 
to notice who is chewing gum. 

Then, suddenly and simply, the play and the 
players take hold. Since the actors are imag- 
ining where they are—one side of the square 
stage obviously is a window looking out on the 
street, and on the other side above the sofa is 
a mirror, and two ramps leading to corners of 
the ballroom lead to the front door and up- 
stairs or to the kitchen and the back door— 
well, as I was saying, since the actors are imag- 
ining this it is no trick at all to go along with 
them and imagine it, too 


Continuing to act as a theatre re- 
porter, Chapman also gives the most ex- 
plicit account of the staging of Caesar: 

Under Dan Levin’s direction, Julius Caesar 
moves at a good clip, but does not seem un- 
necessarily hurried. Since there are no sets to 


shift, nor even curtains to draw, the scenes 
change almost instantaneously. And the stage 
is expanded artfully by spotting members of 
the Roman mob in the audience and on the 
balconies, so that, in effect, the entire audience 
becomes the Roman mob. It is quite chummy. 


He continues with some reservation 
about the spray accompaniment to the 
explosive consonant “P” as spoken by 
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actors of Shakespearean plays in the 
“theatre-in-the-lap.” 

Barnes exhibits the most naive atti- 
tude toward the staging method: “Em- 
ploying the theatre-in-the-round  tech- 
nique which has flourished in the hin- 
terland, the production permits specta- 
tors to rub shoulders with the players as 
the former flank the action on four sides. 
The mode of presentation makes for a 
fascinating, if somewhat startling one- 
ring circus. Actually it makes very lit- 
tle difference to the texture of a fine 
play,” viz., The Show-Off, (his compara- 
tive estimate of Caesar is given above) : 

As for theatre-in-the-round, it has good and 
bad aspects. Certainly it heightens the play- 
goer’s illusion that he is actually participating 
in a dramatic projection, even when he is fre- 
quently looking at the backs of the performers. 
At the same time it has a certain merry-go- 
round effect that is definitely wearing on the 
neck muscles as actors troop down the aisles 
onto the stage and move around rather arbi- 
trarily to allow the customers grouped around 
them to view the nuances of particular passages. 
The Show-Off was not a particularly happy 
choice for an interesting mechanical experiment 
on Broadway. 


Barnes, however, likes Martin Manulis’ 
“adept” direction of The Show-Off in 
spite of this. But he finds that with 
Caesar, “Dan Levin has directed the 
piece in the bewildered manner that has 
represented most one-ring circuses on the 
stage in the past. He brings his charac- 
ters on from four different aisles, making 
an aisle-sitter wonder whether his head 
is being cut off as they emerge.” He feels 
that, “For one thing, the adaptation 
holds to the original so closely that one 
is asked to watch principals do whirli- 
gigs as they try to face four sides of an 
enclosing audience at once. . . . There is 
a simple way to solve this particular 
problem, by putting a turntable in the 
center of the stage.” 

Atkinson finds the technique less dis- 
tracting: 
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There is nothing wrong with the arena type 
of staging, as theatre people in other parts of 
the country already know... . : About thirty sec- 
onds after the play has begun, arena or central 
staging seems normal, except that it is a little 
more familiar than proscenium staging generally 
permits. At the moment, it is a novelty, but it 
is useful and practical and ought to become an 
integral part of the working theatre in a week 
or two... . The Arena is a disarming variation 
on the form of theatre. [He has some reserva- 
tions about The Show-Off.] It cannot make a 
weak play look stronger than it is. 


In Caesar, Atkinson thinks that, ‘““The 
first half of the tragedy involves more 
plot, narrative, and characters than Dan 
Levin can handle in the cramped space 
of an unfrocked hotel ballroom,” but 


that the second half: 

is compact enough for a tiny arena stage... . 
The fumbling first sections of this production 
can be forgiven because the most stirring scenes 
have been directed so imaginatively. When 
Brutus and Antony address the Roman citizens 
after Caesar’s murder, Mr. Levin has stationed 
actors in various parts of the audience to speak 
the lines written for the mob, There could hard- 
ly be a more vivid or logical way to stage one of 
the most exciting scenes in Shakespeare. . . . Per- 
haps Mr. Levin has not mastered the tech- 
niques of arena staging. Or perhaps the play- 
ing area is too small for so big a play that needs 
space for declamation and room for a great 
many characters. 


Garland is equally enthusiastic about 
the mob characters of Caesar mingled 


with the audience, 

The ‘planted’ performers out in the senate 
with the audience are frightening in their tur- 
moil and their timing. . . . You will never, I 
dare say, see a more exciting reproduction. . . . 
You come out into W. 47th Street as taut and 
edgy as if you had actually taken part in one 
of the world’s immortal plottings. As a matter 
of imaginative report, you have. This, you must 
believe me, is what the theatre-in-the-round is 
for. 


Watts, on the contrary, has reserva- 
tions about the mob. ; 

There was also, I thought, a dangerous handi- 
cap to illusion in the way the arena system of 
playing kept the conspirators in the Roman 
Forum and the soldiers in the battle of Philippi 
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virtually in the laps of the first-nighters. . . . 
Most of the excitement comes in the celebrated 
episode of Marc Anthony’s oration over the 
dead body of the murdered Caesar, but here 
again I doubt if illusion was helped. I'll grant 
that a good deal of liveliness was added to the 
proceedings when a number of people in the 
audience turned out to be actors who got up 
and hooted, heckled and finally cheered the elo- 
quent demagogue, but it was all so obviously a 
stunt that my impression was that it injured 
the sense of reality as much as it aided in add- 
ing vividness in the staging. . . . The novelty 
of seeing it done in an arena unquestionably 
brings a certain measure of interest to the per- 
formance. 


Watts felt that The Show-Off was, 
“happier in its new surroundings,” 
though in the review of that play he 
said: 

I still have certain doubts about it as a satis- 
factory method of putting on a play... . / All 
theatre-going is a matter of accepting certain 
stage conventions, and I must confess that I 
had a little trouble getting accustomed to some 
of those entailed in playing a comedy in the 
midst of the audience. Perhaps I know too 
many first-nighters, but I found myself at least 
temporarily distracted when Mr. Tracy seemed 
on the verge of directing ,some dialogue to 
Ward Morehouse and Miss Seymour appeared 
about to plunge in her rocking chair into Mark 
Barron’s lap. Maybe I'll get used to such things. 


Hawkins also found it a little distract- 
ing: 

The occasion brought to light a great many 
elements of this type of staging which it would 
be impossible to conceive of, until one had such 
a production in action before him. For a num- 
ber of reasons, this cannot be called an entirely 
happy occasion, but it certainly proved stimu- 
lating for what potentials it suggested for the 
project at large. . . . As a literal play, The 
Show-Off seemed apt for use on a stage sur- 
rounded by audience. But it requires a peculiar- 
ly intimate and subtle kind of acting to survive 
so close to onlookers, and it seems unlikely that 
such a style can be achieved in the time per- 
mitted by the Arena’s production schedule. 


Other critics felt that some actors in 
both productions were playing too 
strongly for the intimacy of the room, 
but most agreed with Chapman that the 
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actors, “were taking the arena type of 
theatre as a matter of course.” 

Garland is as enthusiastic over the 
technique in his The Show-Off review 
as he is in the criticism of Caesar quoted 
previously. “Enjoy it I did! The ball- 
room of the Hotel Edison seems to have 
been designed for theatre-in-the-round. 
Theatre-in-the-round seems to have been 
designed for George Kelly’s all-too-famil- 
iar comedy.” 

Coleman makes only passing reference 
to the staging of The Show-Off, none to 
that of Caesar, and states no personal 
opinion. The arena, he says, “is now 
sweeping the country. Currently, it is 
the hottest thing in show business. . . . 
The first-nighters seemed to be impressed 
by the novel method of production.” 

Music critics, and the less familiar 
drama critics who substituted for vaca- 
tioning regulars, prevent a comparison 
of critics’ attitudes toward the Menotti 
bill and the straight dramas, and there 
are few new comments on the central- 
staging techniques. Vernon Rice in the 
New York Post feels that The Tele- 
phone, ‘seems to have found its proper 
place, after being lost several years in 
the broad expanse of a normal stage.” 
Others speak slightingly of The Tele- 
phone, but make no objection to its 
staging. Several critics mention Menot- 
ti’s direction favorably; three have a 
good word for William Riva’s art direc- 
tion, including two almost unheard of 
mentions of the lighting. This is much 
more attention than direction and de- 
sign received in the two previous pro- 
ductions, and far above the year-round 
average. 

Many educational theatre directors 
hesitate to play strongly emotional dra- 
ma in an arena. Yet the Grand Guignol 
quality of The Medium is heightened by 
the playing of Zelma George as 
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against the more familiar Marie Powers, 
and there is almost universal praise for 
it. Typical is Coleman’s, “I am still 
tingling from a real thrill.” Mrs. George 
fascinates the critics with her tremen- 
dous emotionalism: Coleman says, “‘ter- 
rific,” and that she, “held her audience 
in the palm of her hand;” Garland calls 
it, “a fabulous performance;”’ Rice says 
she contributes, “animal ferocity,” and 
Robert Sylvester in the Daily News says, 
“she shows a remarkable range and an 
uneven talent which is somehow effec- 
tive.” Some make reservations like those 
of Harold Schonberg who writes in The 
New York Times, “Zelma George acted 
for the most part in a terrifyingly con- 
vincing manner. It was toward the end, 
where she pulled out so many histrionic 
stops that not only she but the stage 
jangled, that her characterization seems 
a little forced; otherwise it fully deserved 
the bravos it evoked.” 


The critics differ in their acceptance 
of the arena technique, but it seems no 
impediment to critical evaluation of the 
productions. The reviews by Garland 
and Hawkins of The Show-Off indicate 
throughout, by direct and indirect ref- 
erence, that their estimate of the play 
and the acting are influenced by the 
staging method, but the other reviews 
ignore the method, except for the direct 
references quoted, and review the play, 
the acting, and the singing, independ- 
ently. 

The popular response to Caesar and 
the Menotti bill gives further indication 
of the willingness of the public to accept 
this technique. The response of critics 
and public to the violent melodrama of 
The Medium, and the approval of the 
Shakespearean tragedy by many critics 
lend support to those who advocate 
widening the repertory of central-stag- 


ing. 


I should be mildly astonished if these 
notes were news to a properly trained 
librarian. But as a librarian I may as 
well begin by observing that some of the 
more useful commonplaces of librarian- 
ship appear to be impenetrable myster- 
ies to scholars. The card catalogue, for 
instance, is a fairly complicated gadget, 
deceptively open and bland, from which 
a good many of your colleagues and 
mine extract less than they might if they 
troubled to learn its special accents 
(these vary sharply from library to li- 
brary) and its limitations. 

But this is true of any bibliographical 
aid and that is why I believe we should 
re-examine that constant companion, 
the course in bibliography and methods. 
As a course it is a kind of academic 
Taylor Tot and a very useful piece of 
machinery. But insofar as I have ob- 
served it in operation it has seemed 
often to feed too much o’ the chame- 
leon’s dish. It eats the air, promise- 
crammed. You cannot feed students so. 


It is of course obvious that such a 
course must concern itself with bibliog- 
raphy in general and with the special 
guides and materials of a particular sub- 
ject. But I’m not convinced that a good 
many of us venture far enough beyond 
lecturing about it and presenting our 
classes with a few perfunctory puzzles 
by way of example. 


I’m even surer that we don’t make 
sufficiently clear the limits of lists. I 
assume that none of our graduate stu- 


*Revision of a paper read at a section meet- 
ing of the Speech Association of America, Chi- 
cago, December 1949. 


RIDERLESS HORSES AND EMPTY STABLES* 
Some Observations on Materials of Graduate Study 


JAMES SANDOE 
University of Colorado 


dents is as naive as the undergraduate 
who, having applied himself to the vol- 
umes of the Reader's Guide supposed 
that he had (by this still excellent depu- 
ty) conducted a comprehensive search 
for materials on a given subject. 

It is not enough to insist upon the 
urgent necessity to mark the admitted 
limitations of any list—those the com- 
pilers have presumably marked them- 
selves—but beyond this we must make 
clear the limitations of all lists. I dare 
say that anyone who has toiled through 
the dusty torment of compilation has 
suffered that disquieting anguish of a 
casual addendum from a friend whose 
knowledge of the particular field is far 
less systematic than one’s own. Diffi- 
dence might be set down as a concom- 
mitant of conscientious bibliography. 

The librarians and scholars of a bib- 
liographical persuasion have invented 
and set into operation a factory full of 
machines all of which expedite work in 
some degree. But it is probably safe and 
indeed urgently necessary to say that if 
any subject matter, however minute, 
has been absolutely conquered and map- 
ped by index, it is a field that has been 
exhausted for research. 

There is a constant need for refer- 
ence to the old lists and a perpetual 
need for new ones. There is also a per- 
petual need for skepticism about all 
lists. I don’t think we can make that 
too plain to our students and I don’t 
think we dare make it too plain to our- 
selves. 

Thus I believe we must avoid the 
common danger of making too little of 
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the course in bibliography and methods. 
Very little time is allotted to it and that 
time is pretty well occupied with a spate 
of information. But the danger lies in 
giving our students this shining set of 
tools without adding sufficient instruct- 
tion in their precise uses. 

I confess very little respect for the 
normal curriculum of librarianship or 
(forsooth) “library science” which seems 
to be nearly as full of stuffing as a rag 
doll. But the essential advices and tests 
of a sound library course in reference 
materials properly concentrated are a 
far more useful preparation for graduate 
work than a good many of our depart- 
mental instructions in the same vein. 


I. LARGER PROBLEMS 
Beyond this and dealing now with 
the larger problem of materials for study 
it appears necessary to observe that the 
materials themselves ought to be at 
hand before an assembly of graduate 
students is flung at them. The collision 
of a graduate student and.a vacuum is 
an awful thing to observe and a terrify- 
ing thing for which to be responsible. 

The materials of graduate study are, 
or ought to be, the subject of serious 
and continuous study on the part of 
faculties. We all recognize this, we all 
insist upon it. But observation suggests 
that we are, as well, a little like Mr. 
Pecksniff who, as you will remember, 
was likened to a signpost which was 
always pointing the way without ever 
going there. 

We are harried and there are a hun- 
dred preoccupations: classes and clinics 
and committees and rehearsals and con- 
ventions. But when we want a_ book 
and don’t find it at hand it’s the libra- 
rian who suffers the raised eyebrow. 

And perhaps this is as good a point as 
any for observing that librarians in gen- 
eral being more closely trained than a 
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good many teachers in the use of refer- 
ence materials and aids and in the ac- 
quisition of books, are useful allies, just 
as, given confidence, they can be more 
useful—to a point of anticipating a need 
before it is apparent. 

The need though is most effectively 
anticipated by proper planning, by a 
survey of existing materials, by a con- 
commitant survey of available materials 
and by a clearly defined policy of acqui- 
sition. And it may be profitable to at- 
tempt a rough outline of what such a 
survey might be expected to involve. 

My illustrations here are confined to 
materials on drama but rather as an 
illustration than because I believe ma- 
terials and methods in speech and drama 
are less adequately acquired and used 
than materials in any other division of 
humanistic study. 


II. 

Insisting upon their limitations, we 
had better, still, start from accessible 
bibliographies: Bestermann, _ perhaps, 
first of all as bibliographer of bibliogra- 
phy with the continuing aid of the 
annual Bibliographic Index; such general 
aids as the new Cambridge bibliography 
and the formidable third volume of the 
new Literary History of the United 
States. 

Bestermann from the outset will re- 
mind us how wide world drama is and 
allow us some suggestion of the tremen- 
dous spate of Continential European 
publication. And one of the earliest 
questions must be: How far can we 
hope to acquire these materials? what 
European theatres and regisseurs and 
inclinations are most vital to us? how 
far may limited funds be poured into so 
cavernous a potential? 

Here at the beginning, even before we 
have come to special bibliographies, 
there is evidence of the acute need for 
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a clear policy of acquisition and espec- 
ially for a policy which looks as far 
ahead as an academic eye can see into 
the requirements and the responsibilities 
of the future. Too many collections have 
been built and are being built without 
plan or as little gatherings around a 
particular and exhaustible interest, so 
that we have rich little clots of material 
here and there and great stretches of 
desert between. The oases are refreshing 
if you happen to be travelling in that 
vicinity but they offer no sustenance 
otherwise. 

Therefore, too, it is important to de- 
termine at the beginning where the 
highways across this desert must be built 
and how far special academic detours 
to the sides of the road had better be 
nourished by special means. There is at 
least one aging standard guide to theatre 
collections the world over (Rosamund 
Gilder’s, published in 1936) and we had 
better decide how far our scholars must 
apply themselves to its aid and batten 
on other libraries either at first hand or 
through the essential but limited capaci- 
ties of the interlibrary loan system. 


This is not, of course, an easy thing 
to define clearly, although its definition 
will be easier when our own objectives 
have been determined from a careful 
consideration of the widest of possibili- 
ties. 

From general bibliography we must 
go to special bibliography, to Blanche 
Baker and to Thonssen-and-Fatherson, 
to Greg and Lowe and Nicoll, Ottemil- 
ler, Logasa, to the publications of the 
British Drama League and to so admira- 
ble a short list as last year’s AETA bib- 
liography on acting since supplemented 
extensively by the new bibliography in 
the Cole-Chinoy anthology .on actors 
and acting. i 

Now I'm afraid the next step involves 
a committee meeting or such a session as 
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will bring the bibliographies and the 
scholars (and the librarians) together 
to discuss the problem, gaze at its size 
and to parcel it out appositely, fixing 
some firm but compassionating deadline 
for the submission of individual recom- 
mendations. 

The object of such a meeting would 
be to fix rough limits, to pose questions, 
weigh probabilities and assign to the 
scholar best equipped to deal with it, 
the bibliography of a particular stretch 
of the landscape for contemplation and 
reflective recommendation. 


These recommendations must then be 
gathered and discussed and limited in 
terms of the whole policy of acquisition. 
And a hundred thousand questions, 
great and small, must stand up to be 
examined and disposed of. 


III. PARTICULAR PROBLEMS 


Observing a few of them more or less 
chronologically by way of an example: 
how far, for instance, are texts of the 
classical tragedies accessible? and how 
far must the soundest of them be sought 
out (presumably with the aid of our 
classicists) and made accessible, togeth- 
er (since we cannot on the whole pre- 
tend to require our students to know 
Latin—much less Greek) with the suc- 
cession of translations each valid for its 
own century? Do we have the Browning 
version if only as an unactable sample, 
and if we have the Jeffers Medea (be- 
cause it was such a success on Broadway) 
is Countee Cullen’s at hand as well? If 
(as seems probable) we have Gilbert 
Murray’s do we also have Rex Warner's 
and the more recent translation by 
Frederic Prokosch? 

Beyond these do we have the texts of 
those derivations which stretch from the 
sixteenth century to Cocteau, ‘Robert 
Turney, Anouihl and Jean-Paul Sartre? 
Which is to say: of the 40-odd Amphi- 
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tryons to how many can we refer our 
students with any assurance that they 
are at hand? And with this: How far 
should we plan to acquire them? 

English drama of the sixteenth and 
earlier seventeenth century is pretty 
largely accessible in facsimile texts which 
have brought it within the capacity of 
most libraries and the Augustan Society 
(for one) is performing like services for 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies. But are we aware of the latter and 
have we subscribed to it? 

I hope that all responsible libraries 
have by now the fundamental stretch of 
Bell's British Theatre, Cumberland’s, 
Mrs. Inchbald’s and the rest, together 
with twentieth century editions of the 
same playwrights so many of which have 
been made available by the florid Mon- 
tague Summers, by Bonamy Dobree, 
Allardyce Nicoll and others. How many 
of us, though, are depending too much 
upon the texts of John Bell and Mrs. 
Inchbald without recalling their partic- 
ular limitations? 

The eighteenth century is still a fash- 
ionable retreat for scholars but its dra- 
matic resources have as yet been far 
from comprehensively tapped and -edi- 
tions of a good many playwrights are 
not easily accessible save through pa- 
tient study of booksellers’ catalogues. 
Here still the advantage of estimating 
one’s needs in terms of what one is like- 
ly to need ten years hence is an advan- 
tage we too rarely find time to take. 

The nineteenth century is, of course, 
an African jungle of material visible 
only in mass from the few highways and 
explored only in segments. Here is a 
clearing and there a small settlement. 
But the continent cannot be said to 
have been conquered. Such libraries as 
can boast a full run of Dicks’ and 
French’s plays are as rare as they are 
lucky and most professors of drama 
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will have examined even these with a 
horrified respect, wondering how far 
indeed even their fastnesses need to be 
penetrated. 


Of the multitude of playwrights only 
a few have received more than cursory 
attention and the threatres in which 
they were performed are known only in 
part. For in the nineteenth century we 
face not only the problem of the various 
national dramas but the proliferating 
problem of regional dramas as well. 


American regional theatre history 
(which is a very large share of the history 
of the American drama) is far from 
complete. The New York theatre has 
Odell’s gargantuan history, still in pro- 
cess but reaching into the middle-nine- 
ties by now. Theatre historians have . 
managed studies of the stage in a hun- 
dred different cities from Boston to San 
Francisco but there are great gaps still, 
and in this matter as in all the others 
we must determine how far our own ac- 
quisition must make itself responsible 
for exhaustive collection of them. 


Again, one must face the incredible 
bulk of actors’ memoirs sprouting de- 
pressingly through the centuries and 
composing a formidable mass of matter 
most of which seems to concern itself a 
good deal less with experience of the 
theatre than with dips into society. How 
I met the duchess overwhelms the mun- 
dane matter of how I faced the daily 
routines of rehearsal. I suppose, too, 
that no more depressingly irrelevant a 
series of wheezes can be found any- 
where than those which choke these 
tomes. One might indeed project a dis- 
sertation of some weight to probe them 
as a source of contemporary radio and 
academic humour. 


But they must be faced, for even in 
the least of them and often by inadvert- 
ence, there is the grain of wheat for 
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which one must winnow this bushel of 
chaff. 

Meantime there must be someone 
alert to discover the new books as they 
appear and here, particularly, the librar- 
ian with seasonal catalogues and week- 
ly lists before his eyes can be an excep- 
tionally helpful aide if he has under- 
standing and instruction. 

English publication about the theatre 
exceeds our own very greatly in quan- 
tity and, I am inclined to think, in 
quality. A steady alertness to catch the 
most important of new publications is 
a very desirable thing. Always there 
persists the need to remember and ad- 
just one’s responsibility to the wider 
range of world drama. 

The theatre by its very nature is 
evanescent and its preservation must be 
piecemeal and imperfect. But any step 
we can make toward a richer theatrical 
history is considerable and _ probably 
desirable. 

We all have occasion to refer to 
Punch and Judy but how many of us 
have a Punch and Judy show in opera- 
tion? You can buy one in cardboard 
(and for two shillings) from the Medal- 
lion Press. Again, while we probably all 
have rather dusty models of Shake- 
speare’s Globe do we all (as we should) 
have samples of Regency and Victorian 
theatres as they appeared to their audi- 
ences? Stevenson’s essay and Chester- 
ton’s should have convinced us_ that 
active samples of penny plain and tup- 
pence coloured ought to be before stu- 
dent’s eyes. The late Benjamin Pollock 
has undergone the mercantile canoniza- 
tion of incorporation thanks to the in- 
terest of such affectionate conoisseurs 
as Alfred Lunt and Sir Ralph Richard- 
son, and even if we were so unlucky as 
not to have acquired a theatre front and 
sheets of crucial plays before the war, 
we may now obtain from Benjamin 
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Pollock Limited a useful series of model 
theatres with reprints of those sheets of 
characters and scenes which represent 
the plays of our grandfathers far more 
immediately than their texts alone can. 

It is easy to be impatient or simply 
desperate at the problem of theatrical 
ephemera and allow that our students 
must busy themselves in the Theatre 
Section of the New York Public Library, 
at Princeton, or in the Huntington. But 
even a modest theatre collection will still 
have at least samples of playbills, of pro- 
grammes, of theatrical posters and of 
such pictures as sound theatrical book- 
sellers have to offer. 

Which of us has a proper sorting of 
the programs of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society to supplement William Poel’s 
teasing notes? or a collection of the play- 
bills of the Phoenix Society to shadow 
its exceptional accomplishment through 
thirty-odd years of sedulous and often 
distinguished revival? 

Prompt copies of plays are by nature 
unique and we probably can’t expect to 
have more than a sampling. We ought, 


‘though, surely to have for one thing 


such printed prompt copies of Shake- 
spear’s plays as we can lay dollar to— 
those adaptations and improvements 
which have a keen negative use at very 
least. No mere description (for in- 
stance) of Otway’s horrific Caius Marius 
can equal the sight of that slaughtered 
Balcony Scene. 

More positively: how many of us feel 
a reasonable diffidence in assaulting one 
of Moliere’s comedies? and how rarely 
do we contemplate, even in theory, the 
production of a classical French tragedy? 
Yet how much assistance we might ob- 
tain from that current and keenly useful 
series of playbooks edited by distinguish- 
ed and intelligent players which com- 
prise the Collection Mise en Scene and 
contain the notes, say, of Jean-Louis 
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Barrault on the Misanthrope or Dullin’s 
careful annotations of L’Avare? 

Whatever we say in the classroom, 
our concern with drama on the stage is 
overwhelmingly insular. Even _ the 
Goethe bi-centenary begot mighty few 
productions of Faust and our devotion 
to the classics in the classroom under- 
goes a mysterious mutation when we 
climb on the stage to rehearse John 
Loves Mary. 

Our insularity is partly a shabby pre- 
occupation, and yet among its other 
componets is the indifferent quality of 
most translations. Still, a keener inter- 
est might beget better translations, and 
one is grateful for the noisy enthusiasm 
of Eric Bentley which has begotten a 
published translation of Brecht’s Thee- 
penny Opera at last (together with 
others as welcome) in that admirably 
fresh anthology recently issued by the 
University of Denver Press. (from the 
Modern Repertoire, Series One.) 

Again, while we all have occasion to 
mark the pioneer thinking of Adolphe 
Appia, the only English translation of 
his most important work is tucked away 
in a typescript in the library of Cornell 
University, available on interlibrary loan 
and through microfilm or photostat but 
not yet available to the students we are 
striving to impress with Appia’s colossal 
importance. 

Indeed our knowledge of the Conti- 
nental Theatre is only a little less 
theoretical than our knowledge of the 
great theatre of the Eastern half of the 
world which we are likeliest to know in 
such dubious extensions as The Yellow 
Jacket or Lady Precious Stream. 


IV. RELATED ARTs 

Then, too, there are those adjuncts of 
theatre which we acknowledge, often 
grudging and among which the film is 
chief. 
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Nicholas Vardac has lately document- 
ed what we have all known dimly (per- 
haps a little nervously) about the early 
relationship of film and stage. But al- 
though the film is an almost universal 
medium of theatrical expression how 
many of us have even a fundamental 
collection of books on the film or a 
sampling of the still very few scenarios 
which have been published for exami- 
nation on a printed page: Henry VIII, 
Blood of a Poet, the MGM-Romeo and 
Juliet, the sporadic “annual” collections 
of “best film plays”? 

Do we have Terry Ramsaye and Paul 
Rotha and Lewis Jacobs and the scat- 
tered essays of Eisenstein, the two prin- 
cipal contributions of Pudovkin, Arn- 
heim, the occasional but acute publica- 
tions of the Museum of Modern Art, 
Roger Manvell’s studies and the succes- 
sion of French histories? 

More than this, how many of us have 
film libraries containing even a few of 
the greatest films—many of which are 
available. Collections of films are fair- 
ly common on university campuses to be 
sure. But they are normally the con- 
cern of special adjunct, perhaps the ex- 
tension division, visible to some acad- 
emicians only in a long glance down 
the nose. 

How many of us have acquired and 
studied the latest catalogue of films 
available as blandly as bananas from 
our local extension service? Or consid- 
ered the wisdom of assisting in its en- 
largement? These are laboratory and 
research materials for which we have, 
in general, too little concern, being at 
once too little aware and too much pre- 
occupied or aloof to have noticed them 
properly or used them fully. 


V. RECORDINGS 
There is as well the problem of re- 
cording, and probably a good many of 
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us have fairly extensive collections of 
such scraps and patches of the Shakes- 
pearean plays as various actors have 
fixed on wax from the faint delights of 
Ellen Terry's voice speaking some of 
Beatrice’s lines and Beerbohm_ Tree's 
deliberations upon honour to the three 
volumes of the Robeson Othello. We 
will have as well songs from the plays 
which illuminate their discussion as 
mere words cannot. Again, we should 
probably have snatches from more re- 
cent pieces including, I hope, the suc- 
cession of albums made by the Broad- 
way companies of Oklahoma and Kiss 
me Kate and South Pacific among others 
—to set beside the albums of the Savoy 
operas and John Gay’s raffish medley. 
Here as elswhere new mechanical aids 
(wire and tape among them) will en- 
courage addenda snatched from the 
stage or the radio. 


Meantime we will have considered 
the Harvard Vocarium and Library of 
Congress lists of folk-songs on records 
and of poets’ records of their own po- 
etry. I should think there could be small 
doubt of the wisdom of having at hand 
for their author’s own accents and 
pauses the records T. S. Eliot has made 
of all his major poems. These and the 
remarkably fine recordings HMV_ has 
issued of the supple voice of C. Day- 
Lewis reading his verses commend them- 
selves, quite apart from these virtues, as 
examples of superlative reading. 
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Books, records, films, playbills: these 
are all a part of the careful theatre col- 
lection, large or small, and to this tre- 
mendous diversity of headaches as many 
more might be added without exhaust- 
ing the proper scope of the inquiry: 
dance and opera, the problem of jour- 
nals in alk fields, current issues and the 
mass of backfiles. This last problem at 
least can and should be related to the 
new and compact aids provided by mi- 
crofilms and microprint. 

All of these cares must be sorted and 
considered, related and fixed within a 
framework of a policy of acquisitions 
and I cannot insist too soberly upon 
the importance of systematic planning 
and planning through a period of years. 
It is hard work that takes hours of 
wrangling in committee and more hours 
of time spent in consideration and com- 
pilation before the final anguish of 
innummerable compromises. But the 
time spent in evaluating a present col- 
lection and foreseeing its future is quite 
as valuable as the dollars which will 
buy the books themselves. Hours of 
establishing a policy for buying ought, 
with a library staff worth its salt, to be 
hours ultimately saved for the faculty 
committee. 

In this connection I should like to 
observe again the importance of a clear 
and friendly understanding between 
scholar and librarian who are still too 
often inclined to regard each other with 
the interest of a dog and a cat. Or pos- 
sible of a foot and a mat. 
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DRAMA AND SPEECH: FOR FRIENDLY COORDINATION 


McDONALD W. HELD 
Furman University 


In the May issue of the Educational 
Theatre Journal there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Professor Loren Winship en- 
titled, “Drama and Speech: For Friendly 
Separation.” Mr. Winship has charted 
a course up one side of our educational 
mountain. As another member of the 
theatre family, I should like to propose 
climbing the mountain from the other 
side. 

First, let me agree with Mr. Winship 
when he says, “The number of courses 
cannot alone produce students quali- 
fied to work effectively in the theatre. 
The courses must be taught by instruc- 
tors possessed of a sound philosophy of 
educational theatre which is flexible, in- 
spirational, and broad in its scope.” I 
agree, also, that we need “to set up goals 
and standards based upon a clear un- 
derstanding of the breadth and scope of 
educational theatre,” which would in- 
clude “the quantity and quality of the 
theatre courses which should be offered 
to drama students.” I can further agree 
that drama, or theatre, might be includ- 
ed in the fine arts college instead of the 
liberal arts college of a university. I 
most certainly agree, too, that “Jf (the 
italics are mine) eighteen to twenty-one 
hours in speech are necessary to prepare 
the student to teach public speaking, no 
fewer hours in drama become an abso- 
lute minimum.” I readily recognize the 
limited value to theatre students of 
courses in speech pathology. I can ac- 
cept, with but slight reservations, the 
statement that “Twelve hours of speech 
correction or debate will not be partic- 
ularly helpful to a student seeking a po- 
sition requiring his services as a techni- 


cian, designer, costumer, or director.” 
Before we can adequately discuss our 
differences, however, we must be sure we 
understand the meaning of certain basic 
words. We can, then, undoubtedly make 
our route of travel more easily followed 
if we borrow from our friends in de- 
bate and define our terms. Let us, there- 
fore, determine what we mean by “‘dra- 
ma,” by “speech,” and by “separation.” 


The first term as Mr. Winship uses it 
is easily defined, and we can assume from 
his discussion that he means by “drama’”’ 
the different aspects of theatre, includ- 
ing both writing and production. We 
shall use “theatre” and “drama’’ inter- 
changeably with this meaning. 


The second term, “speech,” as used 
by Mr. Winship, is the root of much 
confusion. “Speech,” of course, has both 
a generic and a specific meaning. In its 
specific sense it may mean making a 
speech (public speaking), or simply 
speaking. If this meaning was intended 
in Mr. Winship’s title, there is little 
point to the discussion, for there are 
comparatively few public speaking de- 
partments in the country, and even few- 
er such departments which offer theatre 
courses. Moreover, there are few theatre 
departments which include public speak- 
ing in them. If, as I assume, Professor 
Winship was using the term in its ge- 
neric sense, it is quite another matter. 
As we ail know, there are schools (or 
colleges) of speech in large universities. 
These schools have departments of pub- 
lic speaking, theatre, radio, interpreta- 
tion, speech correction or reeducation, 
and some, because of the importance of 
teaching in the field, have speech edu- 
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cation departments. All areas where 
oral communication is used are included 
in this generic meaning of the word. 
While there are comparatively few pub- 
lic speaking departments, there are many 
departments of “speech,” which include 
both theatre and public speaking. I 
shall, then, use speech only in its gen- 
eric sense. 

Although it is not quite clear through- 
out his article what Professor Winship 
really means by “separation,” in his con- 
clusion he clarifies the situation when 
he says, “I do not advocate immediate 
separation of speech and drama in all 
colleges, universities, and public schools. 
Separation at all levels will come in time 
because it is an inevitable process.” We 
shall, then, consider “separation” to 
mean a complete breaking away of thea- 
tre from the other aspects of the speech 
field at all educational levels. 

We shall assume therefore that Mr. 
Winship’s title may be restated as fol- 
lows: “Drama (or theatre, including 
both writing and production) Should Be 
Separated (a complete break at all edu- 
cational levels) From the Other Areas of 
Speech (interpretation, radio, public 
speaking, reeducation, etc.) .” 

Although Mr. Winship and I agree 
on many signposts for our mountain 
paths, we have a number of points of 
difference. For example, I cannot agree 
that “The establishment of objectives 
and standards and the adoption of a 
workable philosophy of educational thea- 
tre is the most important task confront- 
ing teachers in this field.” I cannot agree 
that teachers who are satisfied to work 
in speech departments “live complacent- 
ly in their little ivory towers.” I cannot 
agree that “Speech [sic] students are 
more likely to benefit [than theatre stu- 
dents} from a program of study which 
requires a longer time spent in the 
mastery of more general courses before 


they begin specialization.” I cannot 
agree that “neither speech nor theatre 
can any longer benefit by a combination 
administration of their affairs.” The 
crux of the question, however, seems to 
lie in his sentence: “We maintain sim- 
ply that seldom is there any logical rea- 
son for combination departments.” With 
this I wholeheartedly disagree. This is 
what puts me on the other side of the 
mountain. I submit that: (1) The voice 
is a “common tie of training.” (2) 
There is a close correlation between 
theatre and some of the other areas of 
speech. (3) While in a few scattered 
and isolated cases it may be desirable to 
have separation, in general, separation 
and specialization in the public schools 
and on the undergraduate level is edu- 
cationally and practically unsound. 


Let us get down to specific cases. Pro- 
fessor Winship says, “. . . sooner or later 
[we] must face this most logical conclu- 
sion: speech and drama have almost 
nothing in common.” But how does he 
go about proving this? By a simple jug- 
gling of terms. In this case, by implica- 
tion, he makes “speech” mean speech 
correction. At other times, in order to 
prove his argument, he makes it mean 
public speaking and debate. 


THE COMMON BOND 


The one thing which is common to 
all speech courses is the utterance of 
sounds in order to communicate. This 
is as true of theatre as it is of public 
speaking or interpretation. If the use 
of the voice is the common denominator 
of speech courses, then voice training 
should be fundamental to those courses. 
It is inconceivable that Mr. Winship 
should propose that there be separate 
and distinct voice training programs for 
students in public speaking, theatre, in- 
terpretation, etc. Such duplication is not 
only educationally unnecessary and un- 
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sound, it is financially impossible for 
many schools which offer training in 
speech. An undergraduate student who 
is given voice training for acting in the 
belief that what he is learning is ap- 
plicable to the stage only, and cannot 
be used in public speaking or interpre- 
tation, is being done a disservice and 
being taught a falsehood. In saying, as 
Mr. Winship does, that “Only the un- 
informed will seriously argue, however, 
that actors for the stage, radio, and tele- 
vision can be better trained by speech 
teachers than by theatre teachers who 
are familiar with the requirements of 
the particular arts,” he is simply making 
argument. The proper use of one’s vo- 
cal mechanism is the same whether he is 
using it to speak Shakespeare’s immortal 
words as an actor, as a reader, or as a 
public speaker. It is the same whether 
he is speaking lines of a play, written 
by another, or speaking lines of a 
“speech” which he has written himself. 
It is fatuous to speak of the great ad- 
vantage for a theatre student to study 
voice training from a theatre person as 
opposed to a person who teaches inter- 
pretation, radio, or public speaking. 
And to say, as Mr. Winship does, that 
“Students who have taken basic speech 
or communication courses must even- 
tually take additional courses which will 
train them specifically for radio, stage, 
and public speaking” is simply to prove 
what he denies—that the voice is a 
“common tie of training.” After the 
“common tie” of voice or communica- 
tion has been studied, students must 
then specialize; that each area requires 
further training simply proves that each 
has individual specific requirements, not 
that they have nothing in common. 


Besides the voice as a “common tie of 
training,” there is another phase of 
speech which is very important in thea- 
tre One of the most prominent divi- 
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sions of speech is interpretation. I do 
not know why Professor Winship chose 
to ignore this subject. Does he wish us 
to believe that there is no relationship 
between acting and interpretation? Is 
this a specialization wholly outside the 
area of theatre? Surely no one would 
argue that learning how to speak the 
lines of a particular play is in itself a 
very worthy educational goal. An un- 
dergraduate student should be taught 
the fundamentals of interpretation, to 
be able to apply them to fine literature, 
whether it be a part of a play or a poem 
or a selection from a novel. He should 
be able to attack his lines through crea- 
tive understanding, to apply this to any 
play. This he learns in interpretation. 
The broader his understanding of lit- 
erature, the better should be his read- 
ing of lines. 


OvER-SPECIALIZATION 


Specialization is certainly one of the 
curses as well as one of the blessings of 
modern society. In training our under- 
graduate students, we should think of 
training them to meet a variety of sit- 
uations in life. We have almost unlim- 
ited examples of persons trained to do 
some special thing, but unable to find 
a place for themselves or their ideas be- 
cause they cannot meet a common 
“speech” situation. In order to correct 
this, many professional schools are re- 
quiring public speaking courses of their 
students. Almost all engineering schools 
require one or more courses in public 
speaking. Even pure research schools 
have, realized the importance of train- 
ing their graduates to express their 
thoughts.t| Furthermore, some special- 
ized theatre departments, recognizing 


1 The Institute of Textile Technology, lo- 
cated in Charlottesville, Virginia is a school 
devoted solely to research on the graduate level, 
offering only the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Two years of “speech” are required in its pro- 
gram. 
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this necessity, require platform tests or 
something similar.2 How, then, can 
theatre teachers and students feel that it 
is a waste of their time to learn to meet 
situations other than those called for 
in the theatre?’ I was startled the other 
day when a former student, who has 
gone into professional radio, told me 
that the most useful course he took in 
his college career was a course in debate. 
Since he had already been working part- 
time at a local station during his last 
two years in school, I was puzzled. Up- 
on inquiry, he said that the debate 
course had made him think objectively 
and analytically, and that in preparing 
his news scripts and in analyzing pro- 
grams and selling accounts he made use 
every day of the knowledge and train- 
ing he had gained from it. 

We theatre people sometimes become 
so absorbed in our work that we lose 
our perspective. Very few of us would 
feel flattered to be called “arty,” yet 
this very absorption often makes us 
either behave in an “arty” manner or 
adopt “arty” attitudes. We begin to 
think of ourselves as “‘set apart,” as “‘dif- 
ferent,” as “unusual,” as having unique 
feelings, ambitions. Mr. Winship §ac- 
cuses speech teachers of “misunderstand 
[ing] the nature of the theatre.” He 
continues: “If one is to succeed in thea- 
tre, he must have patience, creativeness, 
persistence, and an almost fanatical de- 
votion to drama.” Does he believe that 
only people in theatre must have these 
qualities? I should like to suggest that 

2 Yale, for example, requires its drama _ stu- 
dents to take enough public speaking to learn 
to express themselves in a public situation. 

3 Katharine Cornell once told of being asked 
to speak before a woman’s club. She had never 
been able to do such a thing, but the plea was 
so urgent and she wanted to do it, so she 
thought she would give it a try. When the 
time for her to speak arrived, she became 
panic-stricken, mumbled a few words and sat 
down with a severe case of fright. She then 


expressed a fervent wish that she had learned 
to make speeches. 


to succeed in any area of speech or in 
other fields, a person must have patience, 
creativeness, persistence, and devotion 
to his goal. And are we not obligated 
to train individuals to be well-rounded, 
even in the theatre? Unfortunately, we 
sometimes talk more devotion than we 
exhibit and we show more persistence 
than patience. Because our work is of a 
different nature, requiring many hours 
of group effort, it does not follow that 
those who work in other areas of speech 
do not exhibit “patience, creativeness, 


persistence, and . . . devotion” in their 
efforts. All of us know of those who 
do so. 


It is difficult to understand how Mr. 
Winship can feel that “speech and dra- 
ma have almost nothing in common,” 
and then take for granted that people 
in the field of radio and television will 
be content to receive their training from 
theatre people. Surely, if theatre train- 
ing can be received only from theatre 
people, radio training can be received 
only from radio people. This is a point 
which is often argued vehemently by 
radio personnel. It is an interesting fact, 
however, that many theatre departments 
have absorbed radio and television with 
an air of complete justification, while 
denying that there is any connection be- 
tween theatre and interpretation and 
public speaking. There is actually more 
difference between theatre and radio 
than there is between interpretation and 
theatre, for radio utilizes a different 
medium and different equipment, while 
acting is not only movement, but the in- 
terpretative speaking of lines. 


Let us be realistic, as Mr. Winship 
suggests. Anyone who follows the edu- 
cational theatre, whether on the second- 
ary or the higher level, will have to pur- 
sue graduate studies. After having re- 
ceived his broad training on the under- 
graduate level, the student is then ready 
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to begin specializing, and he is capable 
of doing so. The sad fact of the matter 
is, however, that many of our schools 
have filled their undergraduate curric- 
ulum with theatre courses which are 
suitable only for advanced students and 
have crowded out fundamental, back- 
ground studies which beginning students 
cannot take later. The result is that the 
quality of work done is poor and the 
student, having received undergraduate 
credit for the specialized theatre work, 
then has nothing left to take when he 
enters graduate school. Only after the 
student has received his fundamentals 
and general background training is he 
prepared to benefit from specialized 
courses. The undergraduate level, then, 
should provide the necessary back- 
ground; specialization should be left 
for graduate study. 


EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


Next, let us be realistic regarding 
available positions. Let us accept Dr. 
Barrett H. Clark’s figure of ‘‘25,000 non- 
professional and educational theatres in 
the nation,” to which Mr. Winship re- 
fers. How many of these are in the 
“educational” category? A conservative 
estimate would be 65%-70%. But the 
majority of public schools and colleges 
are financially unable and unwilling to 
hire teachers trained solely in theatre 
and to support a program that would 
properly employ their specialized serv- 
ices. Placement bureaus will testify that 
a person trained only in public speak- 
ing, interpretation, radio, or theatre is 
difficult to place, because both on the 
secondary level and on the higher levels 
of education it is usually necessary that 
one be able to teach in more than just 
one division of the field of speech. Per- 
sons trained in the specialized schools 
are unprepared to fill such positions. An 
instructor in a school which has a spe- 
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cialized department of theatre was tell- 
ing a colleague from another university 
that he had received a request for a 
theatre person who could also teach in- 
terpretation. He was incredulous: “Can 
you imagine that, a theatre person teach- 
ing interpretation?” ‘The simple fact of 
the matter is that there are hundreds of 
teachers on both the high school and 
college levels who are teaching courses 
in theatre and in other areas of speech 
and doing very good jobs in both. 
Finally, I should like to submit that 
even if it were financially possible it 
would be educationally undesirable to 
have a complete separation of drama 
and speech on the public school and 
undergraduate levels. I agree whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Winship that we 
should establish objectives and stand- 
ards for the educational theatre. We 
should strive for the highest quality in 
our productions. We should make our 
influence felt as a training and as an en- 
tercainment group. We should most cer- 
tainly have ‘a clear understanding of 
the breadth and scope of educational 
theatre.” But I believe that we in the 
theatre have profited greatly from con- 
tact with our colleagues in the other 
areas of speech. I believe that “the 
breadth and scope of educational thea- 
tre” should include a sound background, 
and an understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for more than just theatre. I believe 
that separation, friendly or not, of dra- 
ma and the other areas of speech will 
eventually lead not to better, but to 
more and more superficial productions. 
I believe it will lead to less and less tol- 
erance and understanding between those 
of us in theatre and those in other fields. 
Most important of all, the student, who 
should be the center of our attention in 
the educational program, will suffer by 
separation. Let us set our goals, our ob- 
jectives, our standards, but let us re- 
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member that no structure can be built 
very high without the proper breadth 
and strength of foundation to support 
it. Let us be fair to our students, to 
the educational theatre program, and to 
ourselves by giving a broad and firm 
foundation in the field of speech on the 
undergraduate level, so that our stu- 
dents will be able to meet the situations 
which they will face, both in and out of 
the theatre. Only then will they be able 
“to develop their abilities to the fullest 
extent.” 


In conclusion, let me say that there is 
undoubtedly a place for professional 
theatre schools to train persons for the 
professional theatre. Specialization on 
the graduate level is justified and de- 
sirable. However, in the educational 
theatre, on the public school and under- 
graduate level, separation of speech and 
theatre is educationally and economical- 
ly unsound. It leads to shallowness and 
superficiality for the student, and it 
leads to less understanding and _ toler- 
ance on the part of the teacher. 
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A PROGRAM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC AIDS 


A Report by JaMes H. Mitver, University of New Mexico, Chairman of the Technical De- 
velopments sub-committee for the study of inexpensive photography for the small theatre 
plant in collaboration with the Windom Studio, professional photographers, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico. 


A theatre organization may obtain 
photographic visual aids for instruct- 
ing theatre practice by the following 
methods: (1) by purchase of standard 
film strips on which historical prints 
and technical processes have been re- 
corded; (2) by use of a service some 
libraries offer, that of supplying film 
copies of historical pictures prepared 
from originals; (3) by establishment 
and equipment of a department to plan 
and prepare its own visual aid materials 
within the theatre organization itself. 
The first two sources are available to 
any theatre group and have, for the 
most part, been used to full advantage. 
Their value and service should not be 
underestimated. However, when they 
are considered as the only sources of 
supply for visual aids, one must admit 
that they are very limited in scope and 
that consequently they place serious 
limitations on the field of instruction 
they cover. 


The third source of material is with- 
out doubt the most important of the 
three. The theatre organization itself 
through the use of its staff and plant 
becomes a laboratory workshop for cre- 
ating its own visual aids, custom-made. 
This report will investigate this third 
source of materials and the possible ac- 
complishments of the institution of such 
a program. Included as essential parts 
of this report are a schedule of mini- 
mum equipment, a cost analysis, and 
detailed descriptions of photographic 
techniques required. 

Self-initiated photographic aids in the 
theatre fall into two distinct groups by 


the technical nature of their procure- 
ment: that of copying or transferring 
printed or drawn illustrations to film, 
and that of filming actual technical pro- 
cesses. Some examples of film sequences 
from each group are listed below. 


Copywork 

1. Historical illustrations both in black-and- 
white and in color secured from book plates, 
print series, and conjectural drawings. These 
are of exceptional value for theatre history 
and theatre design courses. 

2. Designs, sketches, and technical drawings 
from current productions for general orien- 
tation work and in conjunction with tech- 
nical processes to illustrate methods of pro- 
duction. These slides or prints may also be 
used for personnel recommendations and for 
publicity lectures. 


TECHNICAL WorK 

1. Building processes, such as step-by-step con- 
struction of complex platform units, steps, 
arch units, and irregular framing. 

2. Rigging solutions, such as contour curtains, 
roll drops, and other complex hanging ar- 
rangements not permanently installed or 
otherwise patent. 

3. Scene painting, where exceptional styles or 
elaborate techniques are used. 

4. Make-up, including step-by-step pictures of 
outstanding characterizations. 

5. Costume work (e.g., the construction of wigs 
and masks) and other problems not readily 
demonstrated to the class by reason of the 
time and materials involved, 


Such a visual file, when used in con- 
junction with finished production pic- 
tures and slides, becomes a valuable 
asset not only for the illustration of aca- 
demic courses but also for orientation 


1 Preparation of production pictures and 
slides was covered in a previous report, “In- 
expensive Stage Photography,” Educational 


Theatre Journal, 1 (December, 1949), Ppp. 159- 
163. 
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programs, theatre programs of a social 
nature, and public relations with high 
schools and cultural groups. The great- 
er part of the orientation and publicity 
value lies in the local color of the or- 
ganization’s own work, a factor which 
should not be overlooked when under- 
taking any visual program. Emphasis in 
the technical field has been placed not 
on the visual reproduction of basic pro- 
cesses in theatre work but rather on 
supplementary and specialized 
problems of production that cannot be 
set up and demonstrated in the class- 
room laboratory. In this way the stu- 
dent is able to benefit from the past 
production experience of his theatre or- 
ganization. Of questionable expense are 
film sequences on routine workshop 
methods such as costume sewing and 
flat construction. 

Since our program is based on mini- 
mum cost, slides recommend themselves 
over motion pictures. Even without 
consideration of cost, we favor slides 
for all technical processes other than 
acting because step-by-step pictures em- 
phasize techniques which are complex 
and fleeting in continuous motion. All 
slides should be in full color wherever 
possible. Expense is no great considera- 
tion here, since a 35 mm. color slide 
averages 17¢ and a black-and-white slide 
1gc. Slides are preferred to film-strip 
mounting because material can be re- 
grouped according to specific needs at 
the moment. 


SCHEDULE OF MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 

The total minimum equipment neces- 
sary to implement the complete visual 
aid program is listed below. A great 
part of it falls within the range of 
equipment usually in the possession of 
the amateur photographic enthusiast 
and probably could be borrowed until 
ownership proved possible and exped- 
ient. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR COPYWORK 


A 35 mm. camera, f/4.7 lens or better. Popu- 
lar models sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of our program range from $50 to 
$80. We recommend the 35 mm. film size 
since a 2xe-inch color slide, cardboard 
mounted, costs but 17¢. We have found the 
Kodak 35 an efficient camera. Its mechan- 
ism prevents double exposure. All technique 
involving cameras in this report presupposes 
the 35mm. because film costs for these 
cameras are most economical, 


. Adapter ring and a complete series of three 


supplementary lenses, 1+, 2+, and 3+, for 
close-up copying. For sale by Eastman, Ar- 
gus, and Omag. Complete data charts are 
provided with lenses, and these should be 
preserved by mounting on heavy cardboard. 
A lens hood is always recommended. Total 
cost: from $10 to $15. 


. Lights. We have set our technical specifica- 


tions for two #2 Photoflood units with ad- 
justable stands, since they can also be used 
to illuminate technical processes which are 
to be recorded. #2 Photoflood lamps cost 
about gec each and have an average life of 
six hours. Total cost: $15. 


. Cable release. This is essential to prevent 


jarring the camera when making exposures. 
Cost: 75¢. 


. If Ansco Color Film, Tungsten Type, is 


used, Ansco filter UV-15 is necessary to cor- 
rect for Photoflood illumination. We have 
recommended Photoflood illumination rather 
than tungsten illumination because of its 
high efficiency and the readier availability 
of Photoflood lamps. 


. Copying stand. When this is home-made, 


we favor the horizontal copying stand (as 
illustrated) over the vertical stand because 
manipulation and alignment are greatly sim- 
plified. All parts with the exception of a 
sheet of 1% inch flawless plate glass, 19 x 25 
inches in area, can be procured from the 
scene shop stock. For construction of the 
stand, see illustration. The plate glass will 
cost about $3.50. 


EQUIPMENT FOR PHOTOGRAPHING TECHNICAL 
PROCESSES 

Camera as described above, with lens hood 

and cable release. 

Tripod, with pan tilt head. Under cramped 

theatrical conditions, sturdiness is essential. 

Cost: $15. 

Lights as described above. 
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THE Copyinc STAND 


The copying stand shown in the illus- 
tration can be built easily in any work- 
shop. If an ordinary table measuring at 
least four feet in length is available, it 
can be used as the base upon which 
the parts are mounted. A longer table 
will obviate the extension arms which 
hold the easel in its prone position. The 
easel is constructed in two parts, the 
1/4 inch plate glass and its frame, and 
the bed, are hinged in such a manner 
that the unit can be lowered back into 
a horizontal position; the plate glass 
and its frame are then removed to place 
and arrange the original. Guide lines 
should be marked on the easel bed to 
help center the original. For copying 
from book illustrations which cannot be 
extracted from their binding, the easel 
ded template is unscrewed and removed 
from its own structural frame; the unit 
is then locked together and set in its 
vertical position, and the book held 
tight against the plate glass by an assist- 
ant. Centering in this case is accom- 
plished by temporary cross threads 
stretched across the face of the plate 
glass. Thus, perfect flatness of the book 
page and alignment of the illustration 
are possible. The camera is set on a 
mount so designed that the center of 
the camera lens is on a level with the 
center of the easel bed. The mount 
straddles a guide strip which insures 
proper directional alignment of the cam- 
era while moving towards or away from 
the easel. A tape, preferably in inches 
rather than in feet and inches, is secured 
to the guide strip, so that an indicator 
on the camera mount will show the dis- 
tance from the rear face of the plate 
glass to the supplementary lens. The 
units of illumination should be placed 
at exactly 45° to the plane of the plate 
glass. Suggested is a method of mount- 
ing the arms holding the illumination 
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units for a compact storage position. If 
the distance of 45 inches from each #2 
Photoflood lamp to the center of the 
plate glass is maintained when the arm 
is in the 45° position, the exposure for 
any copy will be 1/25 of a second at {/8 
for Eastman Kodachrome film, Type A, 
and Ansco Color Film, Tungsten Type 
(with corrective filter UV-15), or East- 
man Panatomic X for black-and-white 
film. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘TECHNIQUE 

Copying Procedure 
Place original on easel opened to hori- 
zontal position. Center. Lower plate 
glass slowly to avoid air currents dis- 
turbing the original. Lock glass frame 
to easel bed. Raise easel to upright po- 
sition. Measure field size of the orig- 
inal and locate this field size in the 
proper supplementary lens chart. The 
chart will supply the following neces- 
sary information: (1) distance from sub- 
ject to supplementary lens in inches, 
and (2) camera focus scale setting in 
feet. Exposure, as mentioned above, is 
constant regardless of type of copy or 
position of camera. Disregard view find- 
ers on roll film cameras, as they are not 

intended for close-up copying. 


Film 

If Kodachrome, Type A, film is used, 
upon completion mail the roll to the 
nearest Eastman processing laboratory. 
Cardboard mounted slides ready for use 
are returned. If Ansco Color Film, 
Tungsten Type, is used, and processing 
by the user is not desired, processing 
service is available through Ansco deal- 
ers or by mailing proper remittance with 
the film. If a considerable amount of 
black-and-white copying is to be done 
and the expense of the convenient posi- 
tive color transparency film is unwar- 
ranted, the original copying can be done 
on ordinary black-and-white roll film 
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such as Eastman Panatomic X, in which 
case the negative is developed and the 
image made positive by exposure onto 
a positive film. This is necessary when 
a number of copies is desired. When 
copying is done on direct positive film 
such as Kodak Direct Positive Pan- 
chromatic Film, the slide is made from 
the film exposed in the camera by a 
reversal process in developing. There 
are shops which specialize in this type 
of processing. Glass mounting is prefer- 
able, but color film processors offer the 
cardboard mounting service without ex- 
tra charge. To remount a color trans- 
parency between glass costs approxi- 
mately 5¢. 


Other Arrangements for Copying 


A great deal of amateur copying is 
done with a vertical set-up because a 
regular enlarger stand can be adapted, 
but devices for moving a camera ver- 
tically are more complicated than those 
for horizontal movement. Furthermore, 
in copying from books, a plate glass 
used to flatten the page requires con- 
stant alignment, and subject-to-lens dis- 
tance varies with the thickness of the 
book as the pages are turned. The Leica 
Focaslide is an efficient although expen- 
sive device which overcomes the diffi- 
culty of having to copy by mechanical 
rather than by visual alignment with the 
roll film camera. It permits the use of a 
ground glass for visual focusing by the 
temporary removal of the entire rear as- 
sembly of the Leica camera. These at- 
tachments to the Leica camera cost from 
$45 to $100, depending upon the size of 
the originals to be copied. 


Photographing Technical Subjects 


Exposures for photographing techni- 
cal work from distances of 31% to 15 
feet can be determined by measuring 
distances from #2 Photoflood lamps to 
subject and using the indoor exposure 
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table which accompanies most rolls of 
film. Using the average 35 mm. camera 
with a short focal length lens, at 15 feet 
from the subject, a field size of 10 feet 
is obtained; this is satisfactory for most 
technical groupings. The use of a light 
meter will eliminate the necessity for 
light intensity measurement and _sim- 
plify exposure determination, especially 
where other artificial light sources are 
present and effective. Since the light re- 
flectable properties of theatrical subjects 
vary widely, we recommend the incident 
type meter, such as the Norwood Direc- 
tor, Model B ($35) , or the General Elec- 
tric, type DW-58 ($20). Film should be 
of the color positive transparency type, 
such as Kodachrome, Type A. Care 
must be taken to avoid daylight from 
nearby windows, etc., as such illumina- 
tion is not suitable for indoor film. The 
use of black-and-white film is not rec- 
ommended since color film retains more 
detail and is positive in basic principle. 
In arranging the picture, be sure that 
salient features of the subject are prop- 
erly outlined against a neutral, light 
background. Make-up subjects should 
be isolated from the usual dressing room 
clutter. In the workshop, an elevated 
camera position will throw most subjects 
against a neutral floor background. 


Technique for Photographing Small 
Objects 


When small objects such as models of 
sets are to be photographed, the cam- 
era must be placed closer than its min- 
imum range, as in copying. But with 
three-dimensional objects, special infor- 
mation is required regarding the depth 
of field in conjunction with the neces- 
sary supplementary lens. The Kodak 
Data Book on “Kodak Lenses” (3d Ed., 
p. 26) carries this information in chart 
form. Since the depth of field in clear 
focus of a model 18 inches wide will be 
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only about 6 inches at {/8, the need for 
consulting the chart carefully can be 
seen. If considerable work of this na- 
ture is anticipated, practical tests with 
the specific working distances, using a 
minimum aperture, should be made, as 
the depth of field will be increased over 
that given by the chart. Also, a means 
of aligning the camera’ other than by 
the usual view finder must be found. 


LIBRARY 


Most popular books for amateur pho- 
tographers do not contain the specific 
information needed for this specialized 
field. 

Complete and accurate information 
for reference is supplied by the East- 
man Kodak Company in their Data 
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Books, of which the following are of 
special use to our program: “Kodak 
Lenses,” “Slides,” “Copying,” and ‘Ko- 
dachrome,” at 35c apiece. The Data 
Book, “Slides,” also contains informa- 
tion on projectors and types of screens. 
Great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of projectors using lamps over 100 
watts, as improperly designed or im- 
properly ventilated models tend to face 
or destroy the film. Consumers Research 
and Consumers Union rate projectors. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
Inquiries regarding specific problems 
will be answered by the sub-committee. 
Address James H. Miller, Department 
of Drama, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


NORMAN PHILBRICK 
Stanford University 


The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth will be 
held in Washington, D. C., December 
3-7, 1950. Delegates from national or- 
ganizations interested in the problems 
of children and youth will be invited to 
attend. Since over five hundred organi- 
zations are to be represented, it was con- 
sidered necessary by the conference off- 
cials to hold a preliminary meeting in 
Washington on May 25 and 26 of this 
year. Those who attended the prelim- 
inary meeting were representatives of 
national organizations, appointed by 
their presidents. The representatives so 
chosen became members of the Advisory 
Council on Participation of National 
Organizations in behalf of the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

President Lippman appointed Miss 
Sibyl Baker of Washington, D. C. as the 
AETA representative to the Advisory 
Council. Miss Baker is assistant superin- 
tendent of the recreation department of 
the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and a member of AETA. She 
has also had experience with Children’s 
Theatre activities. Her report on the 
May meetings is an excellent one; ex- 
cerpts from the report will give an indi- 
cation of the intentions and scope of the 
December 1950 Conference: 

Miss Katherine Lenroot, Secretary of 
the Mid-century White House Confer- 
ence, discussed the two basic objectives 
of the conference: 

1. To obtain a better understanding of 
how children develop. 

2. To assist citizens to take the respon- 
sibility of understanding and solving 
children’s problems. 


Melvin A. Glasser, Executive Direc- 
tor of the White House Conference, dis- 
cussed the progress made since the 1940 
conference. He said that we have not 
yet capitalized on the miracles in knowl- 
edge and science which the world has 
gained. There has been in the past de- 
cade an increase in the actual number 
of children, and also in the tensions 
which act upon the children. It is desir- 
able at this time to take stock and to 
look ahead, to recognize the potentiality 
of effective living and the danger to so- 
ciety of failure to develop that potential- 
ity. The conference will give attention 
not just to health and welfare and recre- 
ation, but to what is needed in every 
phase of life in order that the child may 
develop a healthy personality. 

Mr. Glasser stated that the staff of the 
conference is working in two fields, (1) 
fact finding as to what children need, 
how these needs can be met, what is 
their environment, how major social in- 
stitutions will serve the needs of chil- 
dren, and the gaps in these programs, 
(2) the contribution of citizens through 
state and local committees, youth parti- 
cipation, the contribution of the federal 
government, and the contribution of 
national organizations. Out of all these 
studies will be developed recommenda- 
tions for action. 

The conference will meet December 
3-7 in the National Guard Armory in 
Washington, D. C., which will seat 5,000 
people. There will be four groups, (1) 
fact finding, (2) state committees, (3) 
programs and practices (includes the 
national organizations), and (4) plans 
for follow-up. The conference will be 
divided into general sessions and work: 
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ing groups. An allotment of 1,000 invi- 
tations has been made to national or- 
ganizations. It is expected that about 
150 exhibits can be installed which will 
portray new patterns for service to chil- 
dren. 

On the matter of financing the con- 
ference, the following facts were pre- 
sented: Congress has appropriated $75,- 
ooo for the period from July 1, 1949 to 
December 31, 1950. It is estimated that 
the total conference will cost $400,000. 
To date private funds and foundations 
have contributed $125,000. Various or- 
ganizations have donated an equivalent 
of $75,000 in assigned staff time and 
service. It is hoped that an additional 
$100,000 can be raised by contributions, 
and a strong appeal was made to the na- 
tional organizations to participate in the 
raising of this fund. 

Robert E. Bondy, Chairman of the 
Advisory Council, reported that 583 na- 
tional organizations have been invited 
to membership in the Council and to 
date 305 organizations have accepted 
membership. The organizations are ex- 
pected to: 
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1. Serve as channels to the people and 
to national interests. 

2. Assemble through special studies and 
reports the results of their rich ex- 
perience in serving children and in 
enlisting public understanding and 
interest. 

3. Provide a continuity of service which 
would mean that the findings of the 
conference will be followed up after 
1950. 

4. Serve as ambassadors to the people. 


Upon receiving from Miss Baker the 
information concerning the May meet- 
ings, the Executive Secretary of AETA 
prepared a report on the activities of 
the Children’s Theatre and the interests 
which AETA serves in sponsoring the 
Children’s Theatre. This report was 
sent to Melvin Glasser, Executive Direc- 
tor of the White House Conference. 
When official invitations to the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth are received, President Lippman 
will appoint delegates to serve with Miss 
Baker as representatives of AETA. 
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THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


MELVIN R. WHITE 
University of Hawaii 


The 1950 American Educational ‘The- 
atre Association Annual Convention will 
be held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, December 28, 29, and go. 
Meeting jointly with AETA will be the 
Speech Association of America, Commit- 
tee on Debate Materials of the National 
University Extension Association, and 
the National Thespian Society. 

Convention always means the oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas, learn of new 
developments, and renew old friend- 
ships. But New York convention adds 
many attractions to the always long list 
of outstanding speakers, special demon- 
strations, and inspiring meetings. For 
New York means the United Nations, 
Broadway and legitimate theatre, tele- 
vision, radio, concerts, restaurants, night 
spots, exhibits, museums, shops—the 
World Capitol. 

In order to facilitate your enjoyment 
of these extra-convention activities, 
Languild Convention Service, 17 Wash- 
ington Place East, New York 3, will co- 
operate with the convention committees 
in providing theatre tickets, tickets for 
radio and television broadcasts, concerts, 
and information about sightseeing tours, 
shopping, and other New York high- 
lights. When you write Languild Serv- 
ice, advise them that you are a member 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association, and their services will be 
given to you absolutely free. 


Many special events have been ar- 
ranged for your entertainment and en- 
lightenment. For example, conducted 
tours of the United Nations will be 
available at $2.50 per person. Or you 
may indulge in a tour of downtown 


Manhattan (Fifth Avenue, 34th Street 
shopping centers, Washington Square, 
Greenwich Village, Lower Broadway, 
Wall Street, Battery, Bowery, China 
Town, Civic Center, Times Square, and 
Radio City) for $3.50 per person, or 
$6.50 for the tour plus a smorgasbord 
dinner at Castleholm Restaurant, fam- 
ous for its seventy-five varieties of food. 
Incidentally, reservations for either of 
these two special tours must be made 
with Professor Earl Ryan, City College 
of New York, 17 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, by December 20. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 

A general session of the four cooper- 
ating groups will be held during the 
convention. Presidential addresses will 
be made on the topic, “A Mid-Century 
Reevaluation of Our Teaching and Re- 
search,” by Monroe Lippman, Presi- 
dent, American Educational Theatre 
Association; Horace G. Rahskopf, Presi- 
dent, Speech Association of America; 
Julius M. Nolte, President, National 
University Extension Association; and 
Barbara Wellington, National Director, 
National Thespian Society. 

The AETA program will provide two 
General Sessions and a special Joint 
Meeting with the Theatre Library As- 
sociation. The title of the first General 
Session will be “Mid-Century Survey.” 
Lee Mitchell will preside, and Alexander 
Drummond will speak on “The Univer. 
sity Theatre,” Dina Rees Evans on “The 
High School Theatre,” and Winifred 
Ward on “The Children’s Theatre.” 
The second General Session, titled “The 
American Theatre Scene,” will be pre- 
sided over by Herschel Bricker, and will 
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include Barrett H. Clark on “Profes- 
sionalism in the American Theatre,” and 
Robert Edmond Jones on “Toward a 
New Theatre in America.” Marc Con- 
nelly and Elmer Rice are also expected 
to appear on this program, but have as 
yet not named their subjects. The spe- 
cial Joint Meeting with the Theatre 
Library Association, under the chair- 
manship of George Freedley, will meet 
in the lecture hall of the nearby New 
York Public Library. The names of the 
speakers for this meeting, together with 
their topics, will appear in the October 
issue of the Preliminary Program. 

The AETA Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee consists of Marjorie Dycke (Hos- 
pitality), Jacob F. Foster (Equipment), 
Bruce Roach (Desk), William P. Howle 
(Exhibits), and Jo Davidson (Publicity), 
with Paul Kozelka as Chairman. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Sectional meetings on a wide variety 
of subjects have been arranged by the 
following chairmen: Lucy Barton, Thea- 
tre History; N. Bryllion Fagin, Dramatic 
Criticism; Frank Whiting, Children’s 
Theatre; Edward Hearn, Theatre Archi- 
tecture; Robert Johnston, Extra-Curric- 
ular Theatre; C. R. Kase, Directing; 
Haig Manoogian, Cinema; Richard 
Moody, Graduate Studies; George E. 
Nichols III, Guidance; Corda Peck, 
Teaching Aids; Jean Rosenthal, Tech- 
nical Developments; Roberta Seibert, 
The High School Dramatics Course; 
Ted Skinner, Radio and Television; 
Edna West, Dramatic Literature; E. j 
West, Playwriting. In addition to these, 
demonstrations have been arranged, by 
Dorothy Kester on Children’s Acting, by 
Marion Stuart on High School Acting, 
and by Henry B. Williams on College 
Acting. 

Space does not permit the listing of 
all of the topics to be discussed in these 
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meetings, but as one glances through 
the program a number of interesting 
titles catch the eye. Among these are: 
Jean Mills on “Problems of Directing 
the Child Actor”; ‘““The Academic Stu- 
dent Looks Ahead,” and “The Profes- 
sional Looks Back at Academics,’ on the 
Guidance meeting; John Gassner on 
“George Bernard Shaw as a Critic,” and 
Alan R. Thompson on “Recent Ibsen 
Criticism,” both on the Dramatic Criti- 
cism meeting; Elden L. Smith on “Tem- 
porary Theatre Facilities,” and William 
McCreary on “The Plastic Stage,” on 
the Theatre Architecture meeting; Jacob 
F. Foster on “Film Strips for Teachers 
of Dramatics;” Boyd Smith on “Current 
Graduate Programs;” Paul Kozelka on 
“A Syllabus or an Experience?”; Earl 
Wynn and Edward Freed on “Motion 
Picture Production—The Laboratory 
Way;” Delwin Dusenbury on “The Place 
of the Honorary Society in the School 
Theatre;” and Albert Crews on “Tele- 
vision—The New Theatre.” 

Many AETA members will find gen- 
eral and sectional meetings of SAA, 
NTA, and NUEA of interest, as leaders 
in all of the areas of speech and drama 
will be included on the various pro- 
grams. Well-known figures who will par- 
ticipate include Harriet E. Grim, Char- 
lotte Wells, Claude M. Wise, Robert 
West, Joseph F. Smith, William Temple, 
John Duffy, Claude E. Kantner, Clar- 
ence Simon, Wayland M. Parrish, Henry 
L. Ewbank, A. Craig Baird, W. Nor- 
wood Brigance, J. Jeffery Auer, William 
C. McCoard, James A. Winans, Andrew 
T. Weaver, Jon Eisenson, James M. 
O’Neill, Lousene Rousseau, Kenneth 
Macgowan, and dozens more who are 
leaders in particular aspects of speech 
and drama. 

New York is the center of activity in 
radio and television, and various com- 
mittees have recognized the opportunity 
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to emphasize these areas in their pro- 
grams. Albert Crews will speak on 
“Television—The New Theatre.” Al- 
mon Ives, Edward Stasheff, Ernest de la 
Ossa, and Worthington Miner will con- 
sider “Current Training in the Light of 
Professional Requirements;” Charles F. 
Hunter, Eric Barnouw, and Richard B. 
Hull, “Objectives, Problems, Responsi- 
bilities, and New Areas of Activities;” 
Max Wylie, Harriet Van Horne, and 
others, “Production, Research, Criticism, 
and Writing;” and Giraud Chester, Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, Charles A. Siepmann, and 
three working critics, “Criteria for Criti- 
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cism in Radio.” The New York Tele- 
phone Company will provide a lecture- 
demonstration in two parts: “Highwaves 
of Communication” and “Stepping 
Along with Television.” Earl Ryan will 
lead a group in considering “Producing 
a Television Show.” 

The New York American Educational 
Theatre Association Annual Convention 
will meet at a period of challenge and 
opportunity. A program of wide scope 
and variety has been planned. The 
officers and program committees cordi- 
ally invite you to attend the 1950 con- 
ference. 
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DRAMA ON DISKS 


ANTA Album of Stars: Volume I. By 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. New York: The Decca Record 
Company, 1950; 78 RPM, 4-12” reg- 
ular records, $9.23; 3314 Long Play- 
ing, $5.85. 

As a teacher of acting or of theatre 
history, what would you not give for 
one good recording of David Garrick in 
any single major role that he played? 
The American National Theatre and 
Academy cannot give us Garrick or any 
actor of the past but they can and have 
given us and preserved for posterity in 
the ANTA Album of Stars some of the 
outstanding actors of our modern thea- 
tre. How many of you have tried to 
explain to your students exactly what it 
was that made Helen Hayes’ perform- 
ance in Victoria Regina such an unfor- 
gettable experience in the theatre and 
met in response merely a polite interest 
that betokened almost total incompre- 
hension? You can now dispel that in- 
comprehension by making, at least in 
part, Helen Hayes’ interpretation a liv- 
ing, vocal reality for those students. As 
a teacher of Shakespeare, I have deeply 
regretted that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to see John Gielgud’s Hamlet. 
Now as I listen to the ANTA recording 
of Gielgud as John of Gaunt and The 
King in Richard II, I can understand 
why numerous scholars and critics con- 
sidered his interpretations among the 
great performances of stage tradition. I 
wish a passage from his Hamlet might 
have been included in this album. Be- 
cause of the high praise bestowed on 
Jean-Louis Barrault’s Hamlet, I hope 
in some future Album, ANTA will give 
us Barrault and Gielgud reading the 
same passage from the play. 


Many of us in the academic thea- 
tre have produced Thornton Wilder's 
thoughtful and provocative play, Skin of 
Our Teeth. I am sure that if given the 
opportunity, you will find your students 
taking the same deep interest in Fred- 
erick March and Florence Eldridge’s 
beautiful interpretation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Antrobus which I found among my stu- 
dents. Recently in a course in American 
Drama I was discussing the introduction 
of Ibsen in this country and his influ- 
ence upon modern American playwrit- 
ing. In that connection I introduced 
comments upon Eva Le Gallienne’s no- 
ble work in the Civic Repertory ‘Thea- 
tre. None of those sixty students had 
ever had an opportunity to see Eva Le 
Gallienne in the theatre. They knew 
of her only through reading about her. 
Her splendid recording of the role of 
Hedda Gabler in this Album gave me a 
means of making her something more of 
a living persorality to these students. 


The recording of the scene about the 
telephone from Ruth Gordon’s Years 
Ago completes the contents of this Al- 
bum and gives us in contrast an exam- 
ple of typical modern American realistic 
dialogue. Its inclusion adds to the range 
of materials presented and to variety in 
the use of the collection. 

I have intentionally and _ specifically 
emphasized the great value of this Al- 
bum to the teacher and student, for in 
my estimation it is a valuable teaching 
device. At the same time, however, I 
want to stress the pleasure to be de- 
rived from the ANTA Album quite 
apart from its pedagogical significance. 
In fact, the beautiful artistry with which 
this collection is done enhances it as an 
instrument for instruction. These re- 
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cordings developed as a result of the 
first ANTA Album presentation in New 
York on January 18, 1948. That highly 
successful production of theatre and 
drama favorites was so well done that 
many critics and friends expressed re- 
gret that such a presentation could be 
available only for the 1628 people who 
composed the audience for that one per- 
formance. Out of this discussion, under 
the leadership of Helen Hayes, ANTA 
developed the idea of the ANTA Album 
of Stars and Decca Recording Company 
readily made arrangements to record, 
produce, and distribute the Album. The 
various participants agreed to donate 
their services to ANTA for this under- 
taking, thus making it possible for 
_ANTA to sell the volume of four twelve 
inch regular recordings of the first series 
for $9.23, or on long-playing records for 


$5.85. 
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This first volume contains recordings 
of five major stars of the theatre, as well 
as supporting members of the various 
casts. Future volumes are already in 
preparation and will feature Katherine 
Cornell, Brian Aherne, Ethel Barry- 
more, Ruth Gordon, Raymond Massey, 
and others. This is another service which 
ANTA is performing for the American 
Theatre, a service which deserves the 
thanks of those of us in the academic 
theatre field, and will, I am sure, win 
the gratitude of posterity. ANTA de- 
rives a small profit from the sale of the 
volumes, which will go to support future 
services to the theatre. It is a pleasure to 
recommend this ANTA Album of Stars, 
Volume I, to the public in general and 
to all those engaged in academic theatre 
work, 

Husert HEFFNER 
Stanford University 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Edwin Burr Pettet, Editor 


BUILDING A CHARACTER. By Con- 
stantin Stanislavski. Introduction by 
Joshua Logan. Translated by Eliza- 
beth Reynolds Hapgood. New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1949; pp. xx+292. 
$3.50. 

This is Stanislavski’s last book, com- 
pleting the series which includes My 
Life in Art and An Actor Prepares. The 
three volumes record, as well as such 
things can be recorded, Stanislavski’s 
vast experience, his highly self-conscious 
acting art, and beyond that the whole 
conception of drama which was the 
outgrowth of his work as actor and di- 
rector. My Life in Art shows how his 
mastery slowly grew as the Moscow Art 
Theatre grew and changed. An Actor 
Prepares describes the basis of his act- 
ing-art; the “inner technique” whereby 
the actor learns to control his sensations, 
emotions, purposes, and ultimately his 
creative imagination, in order to re- 
create the characters and situations of 
drama. The late Richard Boleslavsky 
expounded his version of this technique 
in his Six Lessons in Acting. In Build- 
ing a Character, Stanislavski, assuming 
the reader’s familiarity with the “inner 
technique,” proceeds to study costume 
and the wearing of costume, bodily 
movement, voice, speech and the use of 
language; and tempo and rhythm—the 
more external but essential techniques 
whereby the actor learns to use his phy- 
sical instrument. 

Schools of acting which have not been 
influenced by the Moscow Art Theatre, 
or other continental repertory threatres, 
usually assume that the techniques of 
voice, diction, dance, and what is called 


“stage deportment,” are the only tech- 
niques which an actor can be taught. 
The control of feeling, purpose, imagi- 
nation—all that Stanislavski means by 
“action”—they leave to the untutored 
talent, or the uncriticized inspiration, 
of the actor. Stanislavski shows in this 
book how extremely important voice, 
diction and the rest are for any actor, 
and he expounds them as only a master 
can: i.e., with the insight and authority 
of talent plus experience. Anyone who 
attempts to train actors or to direct plays 
will find here a great mine of practical 
wisdom, all informed by Stanislavski’s 
grasp of the art itself. The peculiar 
value of the book, in fact, is precisely 
that he shows how all the external or 
physical techniques fit together in the 
service of the one art of acting; how they 
are merely means of realizing onstage 
the action of the imagined character in 
the imagined situation of the play. 


Stanislavski’s writings are probably, 
taken together, the most valuable hand- 
book we possess on the art of drama— 
not the literature of the stage, but 
drama as actually performed. But his 
writiags are hard for us to grasp; and 
because of their difficulty their real value 
is likely to be missed. 


First of all, as Stanislavski warns us, 
and as Mrs. Hapgood and Mr. Logan 
also point out, Stanislavski’s essentially 
practical lore of the theatre cannot be 
learned merely from a book, even his 
books. He does not expound a system 
which can be automatically applied by 
the inexperienced and untrained reader. 
What he writes are handbooks, like 
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those on How to Play Tennis or How 
to Catch Trout: they make no sense ex- 
cept in the light of repeated efforts of 
our own. They are to be read, not as 
theory, but as coaching in a skill which 
is as empirical as baseball and much 
more complex. Building a Character is, 
in form, a series of talks, extending 
over a year, which “Tortsov,” the direc- 
tor, gives to second-year students in the 
Moscow Art Theatre School, to supple- 
ment their daily lessons in voice, speech 
body-training and rhythm. In order to 
use Stanislavski’s coaching properly, 
one would need a situation like that 
he assumes: a studio seriously devoted 
to the cultivation of the art of acting, 
and attached to a theatre full of ex- 
perienced actors playing a distinguish- 
ed repertory. Where, in this country, 
or any English-speaking country, is such 
a situation to be found? 

There is also the subtler difficulty, 
against which Stanislavski also warns 
us, that his art is a product of Russia 
and of continental Europe before the 
first World War. The period of Duse 
and Salvini, of Ibsen and Chekhov and 
Appia and Gordon Craig already seems 
remote to us. We may admire it, but 
its taste is not our taste. The very man- 
ner which Tortsov adopts with his stu- 
dents (like Boleslavsky’s manner in his 
book) may seem too leisurely, old-fash- 
ioned, even sentimental to us. And we 
are likely to be distracted from the fun- 
damental value of the book by the signs 
it carries of its own time and place. 


With these warnings and qualifica- 
tions, the last in Stanislavski’s series may 
be enthusiastically urged upon readers 
interested in the theatre, in the other 
arts, and in education. Beneath his old- 
fashioned manner and foreign taste, 
Stanislavski expounds a sort of practical 
psychology of the creative process, which 
is potentially of great and permanent 
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value. It is, for instance, akin to Greek 
theories of mimesis, the imitation of 
action, and also to Greek theories of 
education, in which music and mathe- 
matics and poetry and gymnastics were 
combined in the development of the 
“whole person.” It is akin to our own 
theories of Progressive Education, as Dr. 
Kilpatrick, for instance, explains them; 
for he too recognizes the value of prac- 
tical cultivation of the arts. It is to be 
hoped that many teachers, theatre peo- 
ple, and other artists, will become fa- 
miliar with Stanislavski’s writings, and 
gradually learn to use his wisdom for 
their own purposes. 

FRANCIS FERGUSSON, 

Princeton University 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK PLAYS. 
Edited with an Introduction by Sam- 
uel Selden. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949: 
pp- Xxili+285. $5.00. 

Professor Koch has said, and he is 
quoted to this effect by Samuel Selden 
in the introduction to this collection of 
nine international one-act folk plays, 
that the folk play is, among other things, 
“earth-rooted in the life of our common 
humanity.” If I understand this phrase, 
and as I understand it, the few plays in 
this collection which it describes most 
accurately are less successful than those 
others (and these I am happy to say 
make a larger group) which may or may 
not be so “earth-rooted,” but which have 
a considerable virtue as plays, because 
their authors have been willing and able 
to make constructive use of those les- 
sons in dramaturgy which have been 
taught by the plays and playwrights of 
the past. Mr. Selden says of his play- 
wrights that they “have come to see their 
folk subjects from new angles. Their 
perspective has widened,” and so gives 
tactit approval to the notion that a folk 
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playwright can, and indeed must, be a 
skillful craftsman as well as a faithful 
and sympathetic reporter, and that he 
can borrow from some of the masters 
of the business without betraying the 
folk tradition. By the evidence of the 
majority of the plays in this volume, this 
is what a good many playwrights at 
Chapel Hill have been doing lately, and 
the results are impressive. 

Before going on to a brief discussion 
of specific plays, let it be noted for the 
record that the nine in this collection 
represent as many playwrights and as 
many different national _ situations. 
There is one for each of the following 
countries: Norway, Denmark, South 
Africa, Syria, China, Canada, Mexico, 
United States (Jewish), and United 
States (Negro). 


The Mexican play is The Red Velvet 
Goat by Josephina Niggli. It is a de- 
lightful farce about a Mexican family 
involved in some home-made theatricals. 
It may be that it is good reporting of 
the folk-life of a Mexican village. I don’t 
know, but I’m prepared to believe it is. 
And it is, I believe, Miss Niggli’s un- 
blushing use of a traditional and effec- 
tive theatre form (in Mexico they call 
it a saenete, I would have said Com- 
media dell’ Arte) which makes this pos- 
sible. Gwen Pharis’ play, The Courting 
of Marie Jenvrin (Canada,) has a strong 
and interesting plot line, and in some of 
its details reminds me of The Taming of 
the Shrew. Tarantula by Kai Jurgensen 
(Denmark) tells an exciting story of the 
happenings in a waterfront cafe in Co- 
penhagen, and makes effective use of 
several theatrical and melodramatic de- 
vices. Violet Fidel’s Wherefore Is This 
Night? (USA) concerns itself with the 
struggle of a young Jew over his con- 
flicting desires to deny his origins and to 
remain true to his family and its tradi- 
tions. It is a powerful and moving play. 
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In Washed In De Blood (USA), Rietta 
Bailey makes effective use of Negro 
types, of the conflict between sinning 
and salvation, and of the music which 
accompanies such things. It would pre- 
sent some staging difficulties to anyone 
who didn’t understand the Negroes of 
rural Georgia pretty well. The other 
plays seem less successful to me, but this 
may be because I have a blind spot or 
lack a knowledge of the people and the 
points of view represented. I like to 
think it is the fault of the plays. All 
nine of the plays have been produced: 
eight of them by the Carolina Playmak- 
ers at Chapel Hill; the ninth, Miss 
Pharis’ play, by the Banff School of Fine 
Arts of the University of Alberta. All 
in all, a helpful addition to the library 
of available one-act plays, and a collec- 
tion you will want to consider when you 
are making up your next bill. 

The introductory remarks by Mr. Sel- 
den are instructive and illuminating. It 
is interesting and encouraging to note 
that in Chapel Hill, the citadel of the 
folk play, they don’t take themselves as 
seriously as they once did. Their work 
should become increasingly good as the 
conviction develops that there is a dis- 
tinction to be made between good plays 
and bad plays, as well as between folk 
plays and the rest of the field. 

James E, MICHAEL, 
Kenyon College 


THE IDEA OF A THEATER. By 
Francis Fergusson. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949; pp. 240. 
$3.75. 

Early in his book Fergusson tells us 
that he (diverging from “the properly 
literary critic’) is “in search of that dra- 
matic art which, in all real plays, under- 
lies the more highly evolved arts of 
language.” What he means by “real” 
plays the book goes on to show. He does 
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not, of course, neglect the arts of lan- 
guage, although they are not his chief 
concern. 

The “search” is the unifying principle 
of the work, running through Fergus- 
son's discussions of the ten plays* he has 
chosen as “exemplary landmarks in the 
changing theatres of the tradition”— 
indeed, these plays are chosen, not as 
conventionally “great” plays (few of 
them are that), but because they pro- 
vide a favorable terrain for the search. 
And it is not entirely frivolous to sug- 
gest that at times the search seems itself 
a kind of drama (possibly a quest for a 
“father” and a father’s slayers, as in 
Oedipus and Hamlet)}—full of omens 
and portents, of hints of struggle and 
defeat, with now and then a striking 
stage picture: 

But in the background, the masses, having lost 


their bearing in tradition, are on that march 
of which we do not yet see the end... . 


All this is not to imply that Fergus- 
son is attempting cheaply and foolishly 
to be “colorful,” but that his fondness 
for repetitions and variations of phrase 
(sometimes a little too neatly posed, or 
too portentous), his oversimplifications 
of history (the nagging little material 
facts obscured) are occasionally more 
tolerable as dramatic or theatrical than 
as useful critical devices. The Idea of a 
Theater is, however, only incidentally 
and perhaps inadvertently a dramatiza- 
tion of theater history; it is, in the first 
place, the kind of serious, as distinguish- 


1 Oedipus Rex, Berenice, Tristan und Isolde, 
Hamlet, Ghosts, The Cherry Orchard, Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author, The Infernal 
Machine, Noah, Murder in the Cathedral, in 
that order. This review will not attempt to 
summarize or discuss Fergusson’s treatment of 
these plays, but it should be said that he does 
not set up any false opposition between the 
theater and the drama: “If we understand a 
play we must understand it as performable.” 

hile Ferguson refers in passing to a few Amer- 


ican playwrights and theaters, he discusses no 


American play, nor is there any reason why he 
should, given his concern with “crucial” plays. 
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ed from merely solemn criticism which 
we usually associate these days with poe- 
try and fiction rather than with drama. 


Fergusson’s point of departure in his 
search is a philosophical realism derived 
from classical and medieval sources 
(Aquinas is much in his mind, and his 
great touchstone is Dante?) . Throughout 
the book, therefore, the search for drama 
“in its own essence” leads him towards 
a drama and theater which he can call 
“realistic” (revealing “beings, real peo- 
ple in a real world, related to each other 
in a vast and intricate web of analogies’’) 
—in opposition to “idealist” and “ra- 
tionalist” dramas, with their limited per- 
spectives. This opposition pervades the 
entire book; it is a main discovery of the 
“search”; and it is significantly stated in 
Fergusson’s objections to Eliot’s notion 
of drama as “convention ... a form or 
rhythm imposed upon the world of 
action”: 

‘A form or rhythm imposed upon the world 
of action’ accurately describes the ideal dramas 
of Racine and Wagner, as well as many lesser 
genres. . . . It does not account satisfactorily for 
the Realism of Shakespeare and Sophocles, nor 
more particularly the modern Realism repre- 
sented by Isben and Chekhov. . . . The realists 
of all kinds do not so much impose as discern 
a form of action; they do not so much demon- 
strate or express, as they imitate their vision. 
That is why I propose to substitute the tra- 
ditional idea of a theater for the notion of a 
convention. .. . 


Seeking this “realistic” dramatic art 
“which is both more primitive and more 
subtle than Philosophy,” whose poets 
discern and directly “imitate” rather 
than impose a form of action, Fergusson 
considers the nature of action itself— 
Aristotle “offers no definition of ac- 
tion.” It is to be distinguished from plot 
(the events of the story) ; it is “the focus 


2“... the Divine Comedy: the very pattern 
of the imitation of action—mirroring the great- 
est height and depth of human experience, as 
Eliot says—in the most comprehensive scene-of- 
human-life to be found in our tradition.” 
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“or aim of psychic life from which the 
events, in that situation, result;” ‘a type, 
or crucial instance, of human life in 
general”—in short, what other people 
might call “theme” or “universal,” words 
too static in their implications, possibly, 
to serve Fergusson’s purpose.* It is ac- 
tion in this sense (the tragic rhythm of 
Sophocles, for instance) that the “real- 
ists’ discern and imitate, through plot, 
characters, words—not according to some 
idealist or rationalist scheme but through 
“a vast and intricate web of analogies.” 
(Fergusson’s discussion of analogy and 
of unity through analogy is one of the 
most fruitful elements in his book; in- 
deed it is the heart of his argument 
against judging Sophocles and Shake- 
speare by principles derived from Ra- 
cine or the well-made play.) 


In his search Fergusson turns not 
only towards drama but towards ritual 
and myth, “two direct imitations of a pe- 
rennial experience of the race,” and of 
myth he writes: 
what artists in every generation seek in myth 
[is] an ordering of human experience at a 
level [or in a ‘scene’] wider, deeper, and more 


permanent than the rationalized scene and the 
literal facts of the present. 


And what he finds in ritual and myth 
he also finds in the drama he most ap- 
proves—‘direct imitations of a peren- 
nial experience of the race”: 

If there is an art of drama in its own right, 
not derived from the more highly developed 
arts and philosophies, but based upon a unique- 


ly direct sense of life, then Oedipus Rex and 
Hamlet are crucial instances of it. 


Fergusson’s search, then, is at every 
point directed towards discovering (or 
re-discovering) these ‘‘primitive”  vir- 
tues. But the “traditional idea of a 
theater” is a rare thing, “formed at the 


Fergusson cites Kenneth Burke’s dictum, 
“The poet spontaneously knows that ‘beauty is 
as beauty does’ (that the ‘state’ must be em- 
bodied in an ‘actualization’).” 
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center of the culture of its time, and at 
the center of life and awareness of the 
community.” And while “the modern 
theatre can show many images of human 
life which are both beautiful and _ re- 
vealing,” still 

drama can only flourish in a human-sized scene, 
generally accepted as the focus of the life or 


awareness of its time; and such a focus no 
longer exists. 


Elsewhere he declares more gloomily and 
flatly that modern drama is “almost 
dead.” He looks to the past and not to 
the future for his “human-sized scene,” 
and possibly it is just as well that he 
does not attempt prophecy. It is to 
his credit that while his position leads 
him to skirt the merely modish anti- 
scientism of the day, he avoids its worst 
extremes—village christianism, parlor 
theology, inhuman “humanism,” the 
identification of reactionary politics 
with the salvation of western culture. 


The Idea of a Theater is not a perfect 
book. Fergusson’s anti-“idealism” and 
anti-rationalism lead him at times into 
very narrow ruts—as in his disparage- 
ment of Euripides and Shaw (he not 
only is annoyingly haughty about Shaw, 
but completely misses the point of Ma- 
jor Barbara), and his meager and too 
complacent paragraphs on comedy. And 
his brand of philosophical “realism” 
can lead to too great a disdain for “the 
literal facts of the present.” 


But the virtue of the book does not 
lie in its proving anything at all, unless 
you can accept Fergusson’s ‘primitive 
realism.” ‘The virtue does lie in the 
book’s undercutting all sorts of fixed 
and habitual ways of looking at plays 
and the theater (notably in the Hamlet 
chapter) and by implication in inviting 
the reader to do so, on his own terms if 
not on Fergusson’s. It is easily the most 
thoughtful and most suggestive book on 
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dramatic theory that this country has 
produced. 
W. B. Scort, 
Northwestern University 


THE ART OF ACTING. By John Dol- 
man, Jr., New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1949; pp. XX+313. $3.50. 

The Art of Acting, by John Dolman, 
Jr., is one answer to the need for a com- 
prehensive text on acting. It is not, the 
author states, designed to give the “what 
to do and how to do it” of acting, but 
rather to offer the “why” through an 
intellectual analysis. This objective is 
well realized by the author, and the 
result is a stimulating work, which 
should be of value to those interested 
in acting. 

The first three chapters of the book 
treating The Genesis of Acting, The 
Actor’s Relation to His Audience, and 
The Attitude of the Audience, are, in 
comparison to its other chapters, ele- 
mentary and repetitious. The book is 
addressed to the beginner, and perhaps 
this justifies the author’s approach in 
these chapters. According to the au- 
thor’s preface, however, the work pre- 
supposes a maturity equal to that found 
on the college level. Since this is the 
case, the emphasis placed upon the ele- 
mentary and background material should 
be unnecessary. 

The chapters on emotion and imagi- 
nation are especially valuable, because 
they provide stimulating material for 
discussion. The section on the James- 
Lange theory is excellent; the original 
theory and the counter-theories of others 
are presented. The author has wisely 
discussed the theories, giving the stu- 
dent an opportunity to speculate and 
to experiment. 

Other chapters particularly worthy of 
mention are those on The Dual Func- 
tion of the Actor and on Comedy. 
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In the chapter on The Dual Function 
of the Actor, it is pointed out that the 
actor must be both artist and instrument 
in order to carry out effectively the in- 
tent of the playwright and director. A 
fitting answer both to those who main- 
tain that the actor is the true artist, and 
to those directors who, like Gordon 
Craig, wish to dangle the actor on a 
string! This chapter expresses the au- 
thor’s philosophy of teamwork on the 
stage. It might well be read by many 
Equity actors. 

The chapter on Comedy is one of the 
most delightful in the book; and it gives 
a comprehensive picture of the applica- 
tion of comedy business. The many ex- 
amples from plays such as The School 
for Scandal and You Can’t Take It with 
You add much to this chapter. It is un- 
fortunate that the chapter on Comedy 
is followed by the one on Tragedy, 
which, although well written, does not 
measure up to the author’s initial stan- 
dard. Professor Dolman defines the 
limits of true tragedy well, but he seems 
to ramble somewhat in his discussion of 
“depressing” and “elevating” tragedy. 
The emphasis is too much upon what 
not to do as a tragic actor; not enough 
constructive suggestions are made. 


It is impossible to discuss all the chap- 
ters of the book in this space, although 
others deserve special mention. The 
bibliography and the exceptional collec- 
tion of illustrations in The Art of Acting 
add much to its value. 

Professor Dolman has given the sin- 
cere student of the theatre an intelligent 
and practical book on acting. It is truly 
a delightful work, and it should serve to 
inspire as well as to instruct the young 
actor. This reviewer's students of act- 
ing are to have it as a text for this com- 
ing semester. 

HerscHeEL L. BRICKER, 
University of Maine 
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SHAKESPEARE’S WORLD OF IM- 
AGES. By Donald Stauffer. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1949; PP. 393- $5.00. 

The reading of Professor Stauffer’s 
Shakespeare's World of Images will be a 
pleasurable experience for anyone thor- 
oughly conversant with Shakespeare's 
plays. It is doubtful, however, whether 
it will have any wider appeal. To say 
this is merely to define the nature of the 
book: it in no way detracts from its 
value, which is considerable. 

The major portion of Shakespeare's 
World of Images consists of a critical 
examination, mainly in terms of the au- 
thor’s subjective impressions, of the plays 
in chronological order. A valuable re- 
sult of this subjectivity is that since the 
author is greatly interested in the minor, 
or perhaps he would like us to say, the 
less known plays, he gives particular at- 
tention to them. In some cases he act- 
ually gives more space to the minor 
plays than he allots to plays which are 
regarded as the major works in the 
Shakespearean canon. A casual glance 
through the book might cause astonish- 
ment when it was noted that no less than 
eighteen pages are devoted to Measure 
for Measure and over eleven pages to 
Troilus and Cressida, whereas Hamlet 
is given a pittance of a scant seven pages. 
On the other hand, King Lear has 
twenty-four pages to remind one that a 
quantitative measure may have only 
slight applicability. Moreover, the neg- 
lect of Hamlet may afford the hope that 
Professor Stauffer intends at some future 
date to devote a whole volume to what 
must surely be the most fruitful of all 
plays for the demonstration of his theme. 
This theme, which justifies the some- 
what enigmatic title, unfolds itself very 
slowly, at first in little more than hints, 
and reaches its full expression only in 
the admirable Postscript at the end of 
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the volume which is of such importance 
to the understanding and appreciation 
of the book that one wonders whether 
it should have been kept back so long and 
relegated to what must be regarded as an 
inferior position, especially when placed, 
as it is, after many pages of notes; in 
short, one asks oneself whether it would 
not have been better to print it, with 
necessary alterations in the phraseology, 
as an introduction, or in a first explana- 
tory chapter. 


In the Postscript Professor Stauffer de- 
fends his treatment of the subject, which 
he maintains, requires no apology since 
it is an attempt to discover “how Shake- 
speare thought human life should be 
led,” by explaining his contention, with 
which the present reviewer is in hearty 
agreement, that “the widely accepted 
concept of an impassive Shakespeare . . . 
revealing nothing of his own convictions 
and powerfully felt moral ideas . . . is 
one of the most cynical heresies that 
has ever gained literary currency.” He 
believes that all great works of art “re- 
flect the convictions of their creators, 
that style and content are basically in- 
separable,” and—most important of 
all—that “thought transcends rational 
statement and cannot be limited to 
logic.”” The question whether Professor 
Stauffer successfuly demonstrates his con- 
tention cannot be done justice within 
the limits of this review and must be left 
to the judgment of the reader, but he 
summarizes the roads by which Shake- 
speare’s moral ideas may be approached 
(the word “moral” is used in no narrow 
sense but rather as meaning any emotion 
ardently felt) as being manifested “in 
his choice of subjects, his shaping of 
sources, the judgments implicit or stated 
in the outcome of his plots, his ventrilo- 
quism”’—an awkward word, this; Pro- 
fessor Stauffer means the obvious intru- 
sion of Shakespeare’s own thought— 
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“when characters speak out of key, his 
undramatic set speeches, his repetitive 
ideas, his recurrent images, and_ his 
choric or touchstone figures.” By a 
touchstone figure, Professor Stauffer 
means a “character of . . . obvious com- 
monsense . . . sympathetically attached 
to the protagonist,” as, for example, 
Touchstone himself and the Fool in 
Lear. 


In seven chapters Professor Stauffer 
presents his impressions and conclusions 
from the study of the plays. There are 

_ passages which are, it must be admitted, 
little more than outlines of the plot 
supplied in direct and indirect quota- 
tions, but these are short and excep- 
tional, as well as being, doubtless, use- 
ful to the reader who is not well ac- 
quainted with the play in question. Gen- 
erally speaking, beginning with his de- 
fense of Shakespeare's authorship of Ti- 
tus Andronicus, in the course of which 
he points out that “it is much easier to 
assume that Shakespeare wrote it than 
to explain how so many of his later pre- 
occupations got into a play written by 
someone else” and ingeniously compiles 
two poems of scattered lines from the 
play to demonstrate that even in this 
apprentice work of crude melodrama, 
Shakespeare “turned to the one type of 
experience he had so far made his own 
—his delight in nature,” and continuing 
right on to the Tempest which he finds 
to be “a graceful leave-taking; a play 
of memory glancing backward over 
Shakespeare's whole career,” the reader’s 
interest is steadily held. But it is always 
“the reader” not the playgoer that he 
addresses. Though he occasionally re- 
minds us that Shakespeare wrote for the 
theatre, he finds it impossible to give 
full weight to this conclusion, and he 
is frequently more concerned with the 
literary than the dramatic significance 
of the plays. Nevertheless, he is, from 
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this reviewer's point of view, definitely 
on the side of the angels, for his insist- 
ence upon Shakespeare’s conscious artis- 
try affords a useful antidote to the huck- 
ster crew of Shakespearean commentat- 
ors, the school of critics who tend to in- 
sist that Shakespeare’s choice of subjects 
was determined primarily by the types 
of plays in popular demand and _ that 
they were constructed entirely in obed- 
ience to the necessities of the plot or the 
technical requirements of the Elizabeth- 
an stage. Professor Stauffer, on the con- 
trary, realizes that, generally speaking, 
and always in his best work, Shake- 
speare not only identified himself with 
the characters of his imaginative creation 
but was totally unable to conceal the 
bias of his own moral bent, which ex- 
presses itself in countless details as well 
as in the general tone and atmosphere 
of his work. “In all of the devices of 
technique and form,” says Professor 
Stauffer, “his moral thought is implicat- 
ed and made to shine.” 


For those who are able to accept Pro- 
fessor Stauffer’s main thesis there is lit- 
tle which is controversial in the book, 
and what may be so considered is gen- 
erally concerned with unimportant mat- 
ter, It is an assumption which is likely 
enough but which cannot be proved 
that John Shakespeare “could not for- 
get the old Catholic faith and his son 
instinctively shared this loyalty to the 
established past.” Is it fair to Shake- 
speare’s concept of Richard II to say 
that he (Richard) “Throws away a 
crown for the pleasure of a melodra- 
matic tantrum?” Few, one feels, would 
be able to think of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar as obsessed with the idea of the 
soul of the state, a picture of the ideal 
governor. Though Ophelia surrendered 
Hamlet’s love letters to her father, she 
did not know that they were “to be read 
aloud at court.” (For that matter the 
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one letter the audience hears about was 
read privately to the King and Queen.) 
We cannot be sure that in ‘Timon, 
Shakespeare “objectifies in a symbolic 
figure his own earlier moral experience: 
the great truster in human goodness 
who, disillusioned, becomes the _ bitter- 
est misanthrope.”” In view of the almost 
universal belief in witchcraft, it seems 
strange to find it regarded as “incredi- 
ble” that Hastings should be condemned 
on the charge of conspiring with a witch. 
Finally, one wonders what Professor 
Stauffer’s definition of the word can be 
when he describes the serious note which 
is struck at the end of Love’s Labor’s 
Lost as “melodramatic.” 


There are a few errors which call for 
correction in a later edition. It was 
Richard of Gloucester, not the Duke of 
York, who slew King Henry VI; Sir 
Nathaniel in Love’s Labor’s Lost was no 
hedge-priest but the highly respectable 
curate of the parish; and it was Georges 
Dandin himself who realized that he was 
the author of his own distresses. 

As was to be expected, the book be- 
trays in every page that its author has a 
deep love as well as a most intimate 
knowledge of Shakespeare, and it is writ- 
ten throughout in a style which is lucid 
and felicitous. It contains an outline of 
the contents of the book in a useful 
Analytical Index, and the notes should 
not be neglected by the reader. The 
latter contain some of the author’s most 
illuminating observations. Altogether, 
Shakespeare’s World of Images is a book 
strongly to be recommended. 

B. IpEN PAYNE, 
University of Texas 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


PLAYS BY CHRISTOPHER MAR- 
LOWE. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
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Company, Inc., Everyman’s Library, 

1950; pp. xviii+60g. $1.25. 

E. P. Dutton has lifted the face of ten 
volumes in its American Everyman's 
Library series including 383A, Plays and 
Poems of Christopher Marlowe. Inside 
the covers, a large format and uniform 
typography on improved paper provide 
happier reading than the old 8 point 
editions. Wrapped in cellophane, its 
price has been lifted too. 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN PLAYS. 


London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
Everyman’s Library, 1950; pp. xii-- 
304. $.95. 

Dutton’s opposite number in London 
has added #989 to their Everyman’s 
series: International Modern Plays. No 
face lifting here, the familiar green out- 
side encloses Strindberg’s Lady Julie, 
Hauptmann’s Hannele, brothers Capek’s 
The Life of the Insects, Cocteau’s The 
Infernal Machine and Chiarelli’s The 
Mask and the Face. 


A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING. 
By Roy Stallings and Paul Myers. 


Editorial supervision by George 
Freedley. Foreword by Rosamond. 
Gilder. New York: National Theatre 


Conference, 1949; pp. ix+138. Cloth 
bound, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


A valuable theatre bibliography list- 
ing under convenient headings titles 
which have appeared since 1932. Brings 
A Theatre Library edited by Rosamond 
Gilder in 1932 up to date. Books select- 
ed are grouped under Biography, Eng- 
lish Historical Theatre, Drama as Lit- 
erature, Dramatic Criticism, Produc- 
tion, Action, Educational Theatre, etc., 
with brief but helpful descriptions of 
each work. Well indexed. 


NEWS 


David W. ‘Thompson, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, University of Minnesota 
Theatre, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Deadlines 
are January 1, March 1, August 1, October 1. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
MONTH 

The success of International Theatre 
Month during March 1950 has made it 
possible for the American National 
Theatre and Academy and the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO to 
again sponsor International Theatre 
Month in March 1951. Theatre groups 
over the country are asked to present a 
play, pageant, or other production 
which dramatizes the ideals of UNESCO 
_—increase of international understand- 
ing, acknowledgment of human rights, 
_and the hope for world peace. 

This venture, which is unique in the 
annals of the American stage, has 
prompted a world-wide theatre. move- 
ment. The International Theatre In- 
stitute, meeting in Paris in June 1950, 
voted to extend International Theatre 
Month to all member states of the Thea- 
tre Institute. 


The Institute suggested that during 
each Theatre Month in the coming 
years the plays of a single playwright be 
produced. The playwright chosen 
would be a native of the country in 
which the Theatre Institute would be 
meeting during the year. In 1951 the 
Institute will meet in Norway and, 
therefore, many countries will turn their 
Theatre Month activities toward the 
work of the great Norwegian play- 
wrights. 


THE UN STORY 

Recently published by the American 
Association for the United Nations and 
used with success in that Association’s 
annual High School Contest, THE UN 
STORY is now offered for wider distri- 
bution. The 104 page booklet gives the 
background of the United Nations and 
the story of its first four years. It con- 
tains charts, special study aids, and bib- 
liography as well as excerpts from some 
of the pertinent United Nations docu- 
ments. The booklet costs 25c, with spe- 
cial rates for orders of 100 or more, and 
is obtainable from the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, New York. 


ETJ BROADCAST OVERSEAS 

In December, 1949, the EDUCA- 
TIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL pub- 
lished an article by Henry Alonzo Myers 
entitled “Aristotle’s Study of Tragedy,” 
which caused considerable comment 
among the members of AETA and 
others. The extent of this interest be- 
came particularly clear when the De- 
partment of State wrote to the Execu- 
tive Secretary asking him to secure per- 
mission to make radio use of the mate- 
rial contained in the article. Permis- 
sion was secured from the author and 
from the Editor of the EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL, and material 
from the article was broadcast by the 
International Broadcasting Division of 
the United States Department of State 
“to and within world-wide areas, exclu- 
sive of the United States.” 

Evelyn Eisenstadt of the Copyright 
Clearance Department of the Interna- 
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tional Broadcasting Division wrote that 
“the broadcasts of this office are non- 
commercial and are presented solely for 
the purpose of furthering the Govern- 
ment’s aim to portray, to the people’s 
of other countries, a full anc fair picture 
of American life, culture and customs.” 

The broadcast took place on March 
29, 1950, as part of a series on Contem- 
porary Thought, a program devoted to 
intellectual life in America. In this par- 
ticular program, the relation of good 
and evil was the topic for discussion. 
The article of Professor Myers and an 
article by Professor R. W. B. Lewis in 
the Yale Review, Spring, 1950, entitled 
“Adam as Hero in American Litera- 
ture,” were discussed in detail. The 
broadcast was limited to a factual pre- 
sentation of the ideas presented in each 
article in relation to the problem under 
examination. 


ETJ IN INDEXES 


Miss Anne Sutherland, Editor of the 
annual Dramatic Index published by 
F. W. Faxon Company, Boston, an- 
nounces that the EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL is included in 
that index starting with the 1949 issues 
of ETJ. All AETA members can _per- 
form a real service for the Association 
by urging their local librarians to ask 
the other indexes and guides to include 
the ETJ. Many of these publications 
make their selection of journals by vote 
of the member librarians. 


AETA COMMITTEES 


LIAISON. Chairman Henry Schnitz- 
ler of UCLA has received the following 
information from England. The late 
Alfred Waring, pioneer in England’s 
repertory theatre movement, a director 
influential in obtaining state subsidy for 
drama, and founder of the League of 
Audiences, is the subject of a recent bi- 
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ography privately published. The book 
is available from the author: Winifred 
F. E. C. Isaac, 110 Grove Lane, Den- 
mark Hill, London §. E. 5. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Chairman 
Roberta Sheets, Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, announces that the 
Committee has a traveling exhibit of 
scenes from twelve high school plays 
mounted and ready for placing in a dis- 
play case. Any high school wishing to 
use them may arrange to do so by writ- 
ing the Chairman. The Committee is 
presently at work on two projects: a 
study of the relationship between sec- 
ondary school and college theatres, and 
a curriculum for an ideal summer work- 
shop for high school directors and stu- 
dents. The Committee plans to develop 
a junior high school theatre program 
and will work on a play list for that 
level. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


ALPHA PSI OMEGA celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a special 
program at Fairmont State College, West 
Virginia, on April 29. 


ANTA PLAYHOUSE, formerly the 
Guild Theatre, 243 West 52nd Street, 
New York City, became the new home 
of ANTA in ceremonies held March 31. 


THE EASTERN PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING CONFERENCE featured a sym- 
posium in New York City April 15 on 
the general topic “Taking Theatre to 
the People.” J. F. Foster, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, was the moderator; and the speak- 
ers with their individual topics were: 
Louis Simon, Actors Equity, ‘““The Com- 
ing National Theatre Assembly” (sched- 
uled for Washington, D. C., January 1, 
2, 3, 1951); Sawyer Falk, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, “What Kind of National Thea- 
tre Do; You Want?”; Albert McCleery, 
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NBC Television, “Arena Theatre: The 
Economic Salvation of the American 
Theatre”; Warren Caro, Theatre Guild, 
“New York, U. S. A.” 


THE NORTHWEST DRAMA CON- 
FERENCE and Regional Meeting of 
AETA was held February 9g, 10, 11 at 
the University of Oregon. There were 
415 members attending, representing ten 
states. The theme of the Conference 
was “The Art and Business of the Thea- 
tre.” There were divisional meetings in 
the various fields of the theatre: High 
School Theatre, John Lehman, Portland 
City Schools, Chairman; Civic and Com- 
munity Theatre, James M. Cameron, 
Portland Civic Theatre, Chairman; Col- 
lege and University Theatre, Cecil Mat- 
son, State College of Washington, Chair- 
man; Children’s Theatre, Ann Reely, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Chairman; Playwriting, Norman Phil- 
brick, Stanford University, Chairman; 
Technical Theatre, Warren Lounsbury, 
University of Washington, Chairman; 
Theatre Business and Promotion, Helen 
Weed, Tacoma Little Theatre, Chair- 
man. Addresses at general sessions in- 
cluded: “The Black Hills Playhouse 
Idea” by Warren Lee, University of 
South Dakota; “A National Theatre 
Through the Assembly” by Jack Mor- 
rison, University of California at Los 
Angeles; and “Our Own National Thea- 
tre” by Barrett H. Clark, Dramatists’ 
Play Service. J. Fenton McKenna, San 
Francisco College, was elected repre- 
sentative from the Northwest Drama 
Conference to the Advisory Council of 
AETA. A detailed summary of the many 
papers presented in the section meetings 
and of the tone of the discussions has 
been prepared by an editorial conmmmit- 
tee headed by Alice Henson Ernst: and 
is available from Horace W. Robinson, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
AETA CONFERENCE met in conjunc- 
tion with the Southern Speech Associa- 
tion on April 5, 6 in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


THE SOUTHWEST THEATRE 
CONFERENCE OF NTC, under the 
presidency of Paul Baker, Baylor Uni- 
versity, will meet at Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, on October 20, 21. The 
tentative schedule includes a panel dis- 
cussion on “the place of drama in the 
community,” film demonstrations, and 
talks by national theatre authorities. An 
important order of business will be con- 
sideration of problems and ideas which 
regional delegates might present to the 
forthcoming National Theatre Assem- 
bly. An original poetic drama about the 
Southwest will be presented by the Bay- 
lor Drama Department. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SECTION OF AETA met at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California on April 
15. The topic for the Conference was 
“The Motion Picture and the Educa- 
tional Theatre,” and the Conference 
Chairman was Wilbur T. Blume, USC. 
Meetings included a symposium on 
“Teaching of Motion Picture Apprecia- 
tion” with James H. Butler, USC, Chair- 
man; a panel discussion of “The Film 
Needs in the Theatre Arts Curriculum” 
with Ralph Freud, UCLA, Chairman; 
and a panel discussion of “Basic Re- 
quirements for the ‘Teacher-Produced 
Film” with James Finn, USC, Chairman. 
The fall Conference in San Diego will 
be under the chairmanship of Hunton 
D. Sellman, San Diego College. 


THE TEXAS COLLEGIATE EDU- 
CATIONAL THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE met at the University of Texas 
on April 29. Paul Baker, Baylor Uni- 
versity, was Chairman of the Confer- 
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ence, and Loren Winship, University of 
Texas, in charge of local arrangements. 
Sixty-four persons attended, represent- 
ing 22 Texas college theatres. The 
meetings were informal, and there was 
lively discussion of the following topics: 
“Promoting Interest in College Drama,” 
James Barton, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, Chairman; “Training 
Public School Drama Teachers,” Bruce 
Roach, University of Texas Interscholas- 
tic League, Chairman; “Junior College 
Drama,” Mrs. Arch Pearson, Lon Mor- 
ris Junior College, Chairman; ‘‘Prob- 
lems Relating to Administration of a 
Department of Drama,” Katharine Boyd, 
Hardin-Simmons University, Chairman; 
“Production Problems and Objectives,” 
Josh Roach, Texas State College for 
Women, Chairman. 


THE THEATRE LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION, Southern California Chap- 
ter, met in Los Angeles June 10 at the 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Li- 
brary. Forty persons attended, repre- 
senting professional and university thea- 
tre, motion picture research, and special, 
public, university, and private libraries. 
An exhibit of rare theatre material was 
prepared by H. Richard Archer of the 
Clark Library. The new Chairman of 
the Chapter, William Melnitz, Theatre 
Arts Division at UCLA, gave the prin- 
cipal talk on ‘Theatre Collections in 
the Los Angeles Area.” 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
held a Conference on Drama in the 
Schools April 29 for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers in Baltimore. 
Frances Carey Bowen, Children’s Educa- 
tional Theatre of McCoy College, spoke 
on “Children’s Theatre Can Be Fun” 
and was Chairman of a panel discussion 
of “Dramatic Activities in the Elemen- 
tary School.” N. Bryllion Fagin, Johns 
Hopkins University, gave a talk on “De- 
velopment of Drama in Educational In- 
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stitutions” and served as Chairman of a 
discussion of “Dramatic Activities in the 
Secondary School.’ Speakers from out- 
side Baltimore were Clifton Britton, 
Goldsboro High School, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, and Carroll McComas, 
ANTA. 


THE AKRON ART INSTITUTE, 
Akron, Ohio, held a panel discussion 
last spring in conjunction with its show- 
ing of the Museum of Modern Art’s 
traveling exhibit entitled ‘““The World 
of Illusion.” Two hundred persons in- 
terested in stage and theatre design at- 
tended. In addition to the “World of 
Illusion” exhibit, there was a display of 
models, by students in the school of the 
Art Institute, for a proposed new Weath- 
ervane Playhouse, an Akron community 
theatre. Panel members were: Dina 
Rees Evans, Cleveland Heights High 
School; Gerard L. Gentile, Cain Park 
Theatre; Henry Kurth, Western Reserve 
University; William McCreary, Cleve- 
land Playhouse; Laurine Schwan, 
Weathervane Playhouse; and Dorothy 
Kester, Director of Speech Education, 
Akron Public Schools, moderator. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS 
announces its 8th National Play Com- 
petition, inviting plays for either ele- 
mentary or junior high school audiences. 
Awards of $200, $50, and $25 will be 
made for original plays and $150, $50, 
and $25 for adaptations. The closing 
date is December 1, 1950. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from Muriel Maw- 
er, Executive Secretary, Seattle Junior 
Programs, Inc., 1384 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Washington. 

LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 
has announced winners in its 1st. Nation- 
al Playwriting Contest: first prize of $125, 
to Martin T. Cobin, Morgantown, West 
Virginia; $75 to Mrs. Rudolph Erickson, 
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Oswego, Oregon; and $50 to Jack Ly- 
man Gariss, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. Arthur Coe Gray, Director at 
Lewis and Clark, plans to produce one 
of the prize-winning plays next season. 
A second contest will be announced 
later for next year. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS will 
have its new theatre completed in No- 
vember, The theatre will be part of a 
Fine Arts Center consisting of three con- 
nected buildings. The center, designed 
by Edward D. Stone of New York City, 
will house the University’s Division of 
Fine and Applied Arts: the departments 
of speech and dramatic arts, music, 
architecture, and art. 


THE INSTITUTE OF EARLY 
AMERICAN HISTORY, Goodwin 
Building, Williamsburg, Virginia, has 
made available complete scripts of two 
of the earliest American comedies: THE 
CANDIDATES, $1.50 per copy, and 
THE PATRIOTS, $1.25 per copy. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE has pub- 
lished a booklet entitled MR. SHAKE- 
SPEARE AT PASADENA PLAY- 
HOUSE, which states that the Play- 
house is “the first and, to date, only 
known American theatrical organization 
to have produced all 37 of Shakespeare’s 
plays.” The booklet contains an an- 
notated, alphabetical list of the plays 
with dates of presentation and the di- 
rector of each production. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
devoted the July issue of its publication, 
THE PLAYSHOP, to two one-act plays: 
APPLE PIE by Bert States and 
DOUBLE EXPOSURE by Mary K. 
Morris. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY has in- 
augurated a NEWSLETTER, published 
each quarter and containing news of the 
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season, the faculty, and former Stanford 
students. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY  insti- 
tuted a department of speech and drama 
in September under the direction of 
Vera T. Hahn. The present number 
of drama courses will be expanded, and 
touring and other theatre activities will 
be developed. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA Drama 
Bureau is willing to send a copy of its 
new play list to any AETA member re- 
questing it from the University Exten- 
sion Division, Charlottesville. 

YALE UNIVERSITY awarded the 
$500 Blevins Davis Prize for 1949-50, 
open to playwrights studying at Yale, 
to Nicholas E. Baehr for his play en- 
tiled THE GREAT EXCITEMENT. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


‘Lucy Barton, University of Texas, 
spent the summer with the University of 
Michigan Repertory Players as_ their 
Costumer. 

Anne Butterfield, 1831 Chicago Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois, is now Mrs. 
Drew R. Handley, 1015 Vassar Drive, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Shirley Dodge, University of ‘Texas, 
spent the summer studying dance in 
Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

Mary Eva Duthie, Cornell University, 
devoted spring term and early summer 
to a tour of community theatres from 
coast to coast. 

Charles A. Endter has moved from 
Anderson College, Indiana, to Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

David Hawes, Michigan State Normal 
College, was an acting assistant professor 
at Stanford University for the summer 
quarter, 

Hubert Heffner, Stanford University, 
taught at the University of Colorado 
during the summer and is now on a 
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year’s sabbatical leave studying theatre 
in France and England. He will return 
to Stanford in September of 1951. 

Joe E. Johnston, University of Texas, 
was guest designer at the University of 
Iowa during the summer. 

Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, has been 
promoted to Associate Professor of Stage 
Costume. 

Mouzon Law, University of Texas, 
directed children’s theatre the past sum- 
mer at Birmingham Southern College. 

Russell W. Lembke is the new chair- 
man of the Department of Speech at 
Emerson College. 

William A. Nelson, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been promoted 
to Assistant Professor of Stage Lighting 
and Technical Practice. 

Harold B. Obee is on a year’s leave 
of absence from Bowling Green State 
University to do graduate work in the 
Department of Speech, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

B. Iden Payne, University of Texas, 
directed a Shakespearean production 
during the summer session at San Diego 
State College. 

Norman Philbrick, Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been appointed acting execu- 
tive head of the Department of Speech 
and Drama for the period of Hubert 
Heffner’s absence on leave. 

Jan Popper, Stanford University, was 
musical director for the Berkshire Fes- 
tival Opera School last summer. 

F. Cowles Strickland, Stanford Uni- 
versity, served as stage director at the 
Berkshire Festival Opera School during 
the summer. 

Subert Turbyfill, Canal Zone Junior 
College, was awarded honorary life 
membership by the International Mark 
Twain Society in recognition of his 
book, My Panama Canal Theatre Ad- 
venture. 
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AT THE THEATRES 
ALABAMA 
Talladega College. AN INSPECTOR 
CALLS, Apr. James O. Hopson, direc- 
tor. 


ARIZONA 
Flagstaff, State College. NIGHT 
OVER TAOS, Nov. THE CIRCLE, 


Mar. OUR TOWN, May. THE DOC- 
TOR’S DILEMMA (arena), July. 
Ralph J. Holly, director. 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
1950-51: ACRES OF SKY (musical, pre- 
miere) by Arthur Kreutz and Zoe Schil- 
ler, Nov. MIDSUMMER NIGHT"’S 
DREAM and SAINT JOAN (Margaret 
Webster Company) , Dec. 


CALIFORNIA 

Downey High School. ONCE ‘THERE 
WAS A PRINCESS, Feb. THE GLASS 
MENAGERIE, Mar. Cuttings from 
Shakespearean and Continental Plays, 
May. Leota Haas, director. 

Hollywood, Young Actors Company. 
THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY, 
July. Viola Spolin, director. 

Kerman Union High School. JUN- 
IOR MISS, Dec. Nativity Tableaux, 
Dec. YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH 
YOU, Mar. Cuttings from MACBETH, 
May. Carolyn Lauche, director. 

Long Beach Polytechnic High School. 
THE MERRY WIDOW, May. Royal 
Stanton, director. 


Los Angeles, Belmont High School. 
OUR TOWN, May. Martha Palmer, 
director. 


Los Angeles, University of California. 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA (Benjamin 
Britten music), May. Henry Schnitzler, 
director. Jan Popper, musical director. 
THE SUN LOOKS DOWN (premiere) 
by Howell Forgy and Beatrice Griffith, 
July. Edward Hearn, director. 
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Los Angeles, Dorsey High School. 
THE RIVALS, May. Annice Moore, di- 
rector. 

Los Angeles, East Los Angeles Junior 
College. THE MALE ANIMAL, May. 
J. Richard Bietry, director. 

Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School. 
MOTHER WAS A FRESHMAN, Feb. 
Joe M. Burcham, director. 

Oroville Union High School. STAGE 
DOOR, May. Virginia K. Chappell, di- 
rector. 

Pasadena Playhouse. O MISTRESS 
MINE, May. MANY WATERS, May. 
KITTY DOONE, June. 16th Midsum- 
mer Drama Festival, June-August: HOB- 
SON’S CHOICE, Lenore Shanewise, di- 
rector. THE TRAITOR, William Greer, 
director. METROPOLE, Thomas Browne 
Henry, director. PEACE IN OUR TIME, 
Barbara Vajda, director. ONE FOOT IN 
HEAVEN, Lenore Shanewise, director. 
MONTSERRAT, Gilmor Brown and 
Helmuth Hormann, directors. SUM- 


MER AND SMOKE, Tod Andrews, di- 
rector. LIGHT UP THE SKY, George 
Phelps, director. 


San Diego Community Theatre and 
San Diego State College. 2nd Annual 
Shakespeare Festival, July-August. Hun- 
ton D. Sellman, B. Iden Payne, Jackson 
Woolley, directors. Robert F. Corrigan, 
technical director. Marvyn Harbert, cos- 
tumer. 

San Jose State College. THE CORN 
IS GREEN May. Elizabeth Loeffler, di- 
rector. TIME AND THE CONWAYS, 
June. John R. Kerr, director. THE 
GLASS MENAGERIE, July. THE 
HEIRESS, Aug. J. Wendell Johnson, 
designer. Berneice Prisk, costumer. 

Santa Monica High School. JOHN 
LOVES MARY, June. Edmund E. 


Evans, director. 


South Gate High School. ARSENIC 
AND OLD LACE, Mar. YOU CAN’T 
TAKE IT WITH YOU, May. Thespian 
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Banquet and Initiation, June. Boyd Lin- 
dop, director. 

Stanford University. THE CHERRY 
ORCHARD, Apr. F. Cowles Strickland, 
director. Edward M. Farmer, designer. 
ACCENT ON YOUTH, June. Norman 
Philbrick, director. Wendell Cole, de- 
signer. A STORM, A TIGER (prem- 
iere) by Alexander Greendale, July. A. 
Nicholas Vardac, director. Ray Hub- 
bard, designer. THE HASTY HEART, 
July. David Hawes, director. Marvin 
Chomsky, designer. RAIN, Aug. A. 
Nicholas Vardac, director. John Stevens, 
designer. 


CoLorapo 
University of Denver. 7th Summer 


Drama Festival, June-August: ROMEO 
AND JULIET, Edwin Levy, director. 
THE SHOW-OFF, Robert Mead, direc- 
tor. ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS, 
Norbert Silbiger, director. THE HEIR- 
ESS, Norbert Silbiger, director. THE 
WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN, Robert 
Mead, director. EVERYMAN, Norbert 
Silbiger, director. ALBERT HERRING 
by Benjamin Britten, Edwin Levy and 
Virginia Alexander, directors 

Gunnison, Western State College. 
PAYMENT DEFERRED, July. Jess 
Gern, director. Budge Threlkeld, techni- 
cal director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. HOUSE 
OF THE BASELISK (premiere) by 
Robert J. Corcoran, May. James E. Fox, 
director. 


FLORIDA 

Gainesville, University of Florida. 
TWELFTH NIGHT, Mar. Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, director. BORN YESTER- 
DAY, May. Robert Dierlam, director. 
Russell Bagley, technical director. 

Tallahassee, Florida State University. 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS, May. 
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George McCalmon and Emilie Johnson, 
directors. Charles Reimer, designer. 
Janet K. Smith, costumes and masks. 
Nellie-Bond Dickinson, choreographer. 


IDAHO 

Moscow, University of Idaho. THE 
GLASS MENAGERIE, Oct. IMPORT- 
ANCE OF BEING EARNEST, Nov. 
EVERYMAN, Dec. TWELFTH 
NIGHT, Feb. Original One-Acts, Mar. 
THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP, Apr. 
Original One-Act and HANSEL AND 
GRETEL, May. 3rd Annual High School 
Drama Workshop, June. OUTWARD 
BOUND (to Washington State College), 
July. Jean Collette, director. Ronald C. 
Kern, technical director. GAMMER 
GURTON’S NEEDLE (from Washing- 
ton State College), July. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
TOM SAWYER and LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD (at Chicago Fair of 
1950), July. 


Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State College. FROM 
RAGS TO RICHES, May. Frank E. 
Brandt, director. Four One-Act Plays, 
May. Joseph H. North, supervisor. 

Cedar Rapids, McKinley High School. 
STAGE DOOR, May. Patricia Smith, 
director. 

Cedar Rapids, Roosevelt High School. 
OUR TOWN, May. Roberta Sheets, 
director. 

Cedar Rapids, Wilson High School. 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU, 
May. Cecile Rukgaber, director. 


Kansas 


Manhattan, Kansas State College. 
THE MISER (toured to University of 
Kansas, Topeka Civic Theatre, and Fort 
Riley), Feb. SAINT JOAN, May. 
THREE MEN ON A HORSE. Thomas 
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Trenkle, director. Donald Hermes, de- 
signer. 


MAINE 

Orono, University of Maine. The 
MASQUE OF KINGS, MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING (in modern dress), 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS, TWO 
BLIND MICE, DEEP ARE THE 
ROOTS, 1949-50. Herschel L. Bricker, 


director. 


MARYLAND 

Annapolis High School. TIGER 
HOUSE, Apr. Katharine Kibler, direc- 
tor. 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Educational Theatre. HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, May. Janet Feinblatt and Phyl- 
lis Rubin, directors. Frances Carey Bow- 
en, supervisor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Emerson College. Summer: 


PRESENT LAUGHTER, MADE IN 
HEAVEN, END OF SUMMER. Ger- 
trude Binley Kay, director. 


Wellesley College. Summer: GOOD- 
BYE MY FANCY; THE SILVER 
WHISTLE; YES, M’LORD; OUR 
TOWN; APPLE OF HIS EYE; THE 
BIG DEAL (premiere) by Jack Levin. 
Eldon Winkler, executive director. 

Williamstown, Williams College. THE 
AGAMEMNON of Aeschylus, Apr. 
WHERE TO FROM HERE (student 
musical revue), May. David C. Bryant, 
director. Oliver M. Flanders, assistant 
director. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor Drama Season. May-June: 
THE TEMPEST, BORN YESTER- 
DAY, THE WINSLOW BOY, THE 
BARRIER by Langston Hughes and 
music by Jan Meyerowitz, GETTING 
MARRIED. Valentine Windt, director. 
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MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, June. 
Frank M. Whiting, director. THE 
GUARDSMAN, July. Richard D. Spear, 
director. MAID AS MISTRESS by Per- 
golesi, AREN’T WE ALL? by Phillips, 
DOWN IN THE VALLEY, July. Frank 
M. Whiting, director. James Aliferis 
musical director. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. THE 
CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE by 
Brecht, May. James R. Carlson, director. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska. THE 
TWO MRS. CARROLS, Dec. Max 
Whittaker, director. THE GLASS MEN- 
AGERIE Feb. Dallas S. Williams, di- 
rector. HOME OF THE BRAVE, Mar. 
Abe Katz, director. ONCE IN A LIFE- 
TIME, Mar. Max Whittaker, director. 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, May. Dal- 
las S. Williams, director. William W. 
Ellis, technical director. 


New HampsHIRE 

Hanover, Dartmouth College. THE 
PETRIFIED FOREST, Nov. Warner 
Bentley, director. KING LEAR, Dec. 
Henry B. Williams, director. LIGHT 
UP THE SKY, Feb. Warner Bentley, 
director. Interfraternity One-Act Play 
Contest, Feb. THE GREAT ART 
(premiere) by Frank D. Gilroy, Mar. 
Henry B. Williams, director. Three One- 
Acts, May. Warner Bentley, director. 
Three Original One-Acts, May. George 
W. Schoenhut, technical director. 


New Jersey 

Upper Montclair, Studio Playhouse. 
ANGEL STREET, Mar. THE CIRCLE, 
May. Jan Paul, director. 


New York 
Bellmore, Long Island, Mepham High 
School. KIND LADY, Nov. One-Acts, 
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Feb. RIO RICO (operetta), Apr. THE 
TORCHBEARERS, May. Isabelle C. 
Ramel, director. 

Brooklyn College. JULIUS CAESAR, 
Apr. Jo Davidson, director. J. F. Foster, 
technical director. THREE MEN ON 
A HORSE, May. Vance Morton, direc- 
tor. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. OF MICE 
AND MEN, Mar. James R. Teple, di- 
rector. THE PLAY’S THE THING, 
Apr. H. Darkes Albright, director. 4th 
Festival of Contemporary Arts, Apr. DR. 
KNOCK, May. John A. Walker, direc- 
tor. TWO BLIND MICE, June. Wal- 
ter H. Stainton, director. THEY KNEW 
WHAT THEY WANTED (Ithaca Com- 
munity Players), July. 

Utica College of Syracuse University. 
BEYOND THE HORIZON, May. WHY 
I AM A BACHELOR and THE HAPPY 
JOURNEY (touring), May. Joseph A. 
Withey, director. 


Nortu CAROLINA 


Salisbury, Catawba College. ANTI- 
GONE by Anouilh, May. Joseph W. 
Cohron, director. Helen E. Blake, de- 


signer. 


Bowling Green State University. 
Northwestern Ohio High School Drama 
Festival, Apr. 

Columbus, Ohio State University. AL- 
CESTIS by Euripides, May. Charles J. 
McGaw, director. Eugene Q. Hoak, 
technical director. Summer Stadium 
Season (arena): THE MALE ANIMAL, 
AT WAR WITH THE ARMY, THE 
WINSLOW BOY, BORN YESTER- 
DAY, LIFE WITH MOTHER, THE 
SILVER WHISTLE. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. THE 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE, May. Clifford 
F. Hamar, director. 

Lemon-Monroe High School. INTRO- 
DUCIN’ SUSAN, DON’T KEEP HIM 
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WAITING. Fred J. Schmieder, director. 

Middletown High School. SEVEN- 
TEENTH SUMMER, Feb. ANTI- 
GONE, Mar. Florence Powell, director. 

Oxford, Miami University. THE TAV- 
ERN, Nov. THE TWO SHEPHERDS, 
Dec. Original One-Acts, Jan. ARMS 
AND THE MAN, Feb. I LIKE IT 
HERE, May. Clark S. Marlor, director. 

Sidney High School. TISH, Nov. 
DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER, Mar. 
Olive R. Owens, director. 

College of Wooster. THE GLASS 
MENAGERIE, Apr. OUR TOWN, 
May. TWO BLIND MICE, June. THE 
SILVER WHISTLE, October 1950. W. 
C. Craig and W. B. Logan, directors. 
Donald Shanower, technical director. 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Little Theatre. JANUARY 
THAW, Jan. A MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT’S DREAM, Feb. THUNDER 
ROCK, Mar. TWO BLIND MICE, 
Apr. Theodore Viehman, director. C. 
Harrold Bush, assistant director. 


OREGON 

McMinnville, Linfield College. TAM- 
ING OF THE SHREW, Mar. Nelda K. 
Balch, director, ANTIGONE by Ano- 
uilh, Apr. Roy D. Mahaffey, director. 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE, June. 
Nelda K. Balch, director. Lester Schil- 
ling, designer 

Portland, Lewis and Clark College. 
GEORGE AND MARGARET, Nov. 
THE CRADLE SONG, Dec. THE 
CORN IS GREEN, Mar. KING LEAR, 
May. Arthur Coe Gray, director. Eliza- 
beth Davis, assistant director. Edward 
Beach, technical director. 

Portland Civic Theatre. ALL MY 
SONS, May. James M. Cameron, di- 


rector 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. LADY, RIDE MY SHOULDER 
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(premiere) by Louis Adelman, Apr. 
Lawrence Carra, director. SKIN OF 
OUR TEETH, May. Mary Morris, di- 
rector. EXCURSION, OUR TOWN, 
July. 


SoutH CAROLINA 

Conway, The Playhouse Children’s 
Theatre. THE ELF CHILD, CAKES 
FOR THE QUEEN, THE TRYSTING 
PLACE, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM, spring. Florence Epps, direc- 
tor. 


TEXAS 

Abeline High School. SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER, Nov. Ernest Sublet, 
director. 

Austin, University of Texas. 1950-51 
Season: DEAR BRUTUS, Oct. B. Iden 
Payne, director. THE WINSLOW BOY, 
Nov. Byrl Cass, director. SCHOOL 
FOR HUSBANDS, Dec. James Moll, 
director. Charles Laughton Lecture, Dec. 
Dance Drama, Feb. Shirley Dodge, di- 
rector. THE GLASS MENAGERIE, 
Feb. Francis Hodge, director. Shake- 
speare Production, Apr. B. Iden Payne, 
director. THE BARTERED BRIDE, 
Apr., with Department of Music. 

Dallas, Adamson High School. QUIT 
YOUR KIDDING, Dec. Wilhelmina G. 
Hedde, director. 

Dallas, Highland Park High School. 
OUR TOWN, Jan. Helen Moore, di- 
rector. 

Dallas, North Dallas High School. 
WILBUR FACES LIFE, Nov. HONEY 
IN THE HIVE, Dec. W. W. Inkman, 
director. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. EVERYMAN, Mar. Walther R. 
Volbach, director. TAMING OF THE 
SHREW, Apr. Virginia Klein, .director. 

San Antonio, Jefferson High School. 
MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Dec. Xi- 


mena Wolf, director. 
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San Antonio Little Theatre. THE 
GENTLEMAN FROM ATHENS, Mar. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT, Apr. 
EVERYMAN, May. Joe Salek, director. 

San Antonio Vocational and Technical 
High School. I REMEMBER MAMA, 
Dec. Elaine Curran, director. 

Sweetwater High School. NIGHT 
MUST FALL, Dec. Jerry Powell, di- 
rector. 

White Deer High School. MOOR 
BORN, Dec. Wendell Cain, director. 

Wichita Falls Senior High School. 
THE PINK DRESS, Nov. MY WEST- 
ERN MISS by Bret Harte, Nov. Eliza- 
beth Geer, director. 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
15th Annual State One-Act Play Festi- 
val, Mar. 

Williamsburg, Colonial Williamsburg. 
DR. LAST IN HIS CHARIOT (18th 
Century English Version of LE MA- 
LADE IMAGINAIRE), April-May. 
Howard Scammon, director. 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. THE FATHER, Apr. Althea 


Hunt, director. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washington. 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION, Apr. 
Raymond R. Jones, director. DEAR 
RUTH, May. Cecil Matson, director. 
GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE (to 
University of Idaho), July. Raymond 
R. Jones, director. OUTWARD BOUND 
(from University of Idaho), July. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, Apr. 
Donal Harrington, director. THE NO- 
BEL PRIZE by Hjalmar Bergman, June. 
Robert Gray, director. THE ADDING 
MACHINE, June. Kenneth Carr, di- 


rector. 


West VirGINIA 

Morgantown, West Virginia Univer- 
sity. STRANGER IN THE HOUSE 
(premiere) by William Putch, spring. 
Sam Boyd, Jr., director. LIFE WITH 
FATHER, Apr. R. B. Burrows, director. 


WISCONSIN 
Kenosha Little Theatre. THE TRAI- 
TOR, May. Maxine Anglin, director. 
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Al- 


New. Maemillan Lert 


for Fall Classes 


SCENERY DESIGN FOR 
THE AMATEUR STAGE 


By Willard J. Friederich and John H. Fraser 


This book tells how to design scenery for the amateur 
stage stressing particularly the problems which face the 
designer in the small, ill-equipped theatre. Attempting 
to enable the amateur producer to set his show in the 
best way that his various limitations allow, the text shows 
him what a good setting is, how to design one, and how 
to put his ideas across to the people who have to execute 
it. The book starts at the beginning—a play for which 
a setting is required—then goes through the process of 
design step by step as it is generally done. 


There are over 80 pen and ink illustrations of the theory 
discussed and 32 photos of amateur stage settings in 
American colleges and universities. 

Published in September $3.75 


Willard J. Friederich is Associate Professor of Drama and 
Head of the Drama Department, Marietta College. John 
H. Fraser is Head of the Department of Art, Marietta 
College. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
Director, David B. Itkin 


Professional Drama School 
Offers: 


Bachelor of Dramatic Art 
and 
Bachelor of Arts 


Majoring in Drama 


64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


National Tours 


DANCE 
JOHN BEGQ’S BALLET MINIA- 
TURES 
Storybook dances for boys and girls 


DRAMA 
Two leading national companies of- 
fering dramatic play productions for 
young audiences 


PUPPETS 

Great Lakes—RUFUS ROSE 
MARIONETTES 

Mid and Far West—LESSELLI 
MARIONETTES 

Transcontinental—FO LK TALE 
PUPPET STUDIO 

Atlantic Seaboard—THE 
MARIONETTE REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 


Three A.E.T.A. Publications 
Constantly in Demand 


A Suggested Outline for 
a Course of Study in 
Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary School 


$1.00 a copy 


Speech Monographs, 
November, 1949. 
“A Bibliography on 
Theatre and Drama 
in American Colleges 
and Universities, 1937- 


1947” 
$2.00 a copy 


The Bulletin of the 
National Association of 
Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, December, 1949. 
“Dramatics in the 
Secondary School” 


$1.00 a copy 


These publications can be purchased 
from the Executive Office: 


Speech and Drama Department, 


Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


Heuer Plays... 


A select list of one and three act plays 
(farces, comedy, mystery and drama) 
including the popular 3 act “Payton” 
plays—Rest Assured, No Place Like 
Home, Honey In The Hive, Just 
Ducky, Boarding House Reach, Awk- 
ward Pause, Desperate Ambrose, etc. 
Also his successful one act plays—Sure 
As You're Born, Life O’The Party, 
Shock Of His Life, Wilbur Faces Life, 
Say Uncle, Foxy Grandma, Wilbur's 
Wild Night, etc. 


Our 1951 catalog (144 pages) 
is free wpon request 


The Heuer 
Publishing Company 
233 Dows Bidg. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


LIG 


makes 
the 
difference | 


Approved theatre lighting 
and dimming equipment : 


SPOTLIGHTS 


FROM OUR CUSTOMER LIST — 


De Paul University, Chicago 
Duke University, Durham 

lowa State College, Ames 
Louisiana Polytechnic, Ruston 
Loyola University, Chicago 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Purdue University, W. Lafayette 
Stephens College, Columbia 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 

Univ. of Illinois, Champaigne 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend 
Univ. of S. Carolina, Columbia 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


FOOTLIGHTS 
FLOODLIGHTS 
PROJECTED EFFECTS 


PORTABLE 
SWITCHBOARDS 


fifty five went RA 6.8790 
chicago -one. illinois 
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provides lighting equipment ° 
tailored to your budget 


GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing TV 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
For Information 


LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


AUTHENTIC 
PERIOD COSTUMES 


To Rent 


By 


VAN HORN 


On your theatre programs from 
coast to coast since 1852 


Send lists for estimates 


VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Rollin W. Van Horn, Pres. 


Over 50,000 costumes to 
select from 


Department of Drama 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Waco, Texas 


% B.A. and M.A. degrees in drama 
¥% 10-12 full-length productions yearly 
% Unique multi-stage theatre plant 


% Southwest Summer Theatre (oldest 
summer stock company in south- 
west) 


% Special advanced training in: Com- 
munity theatre, Religious drama, 
Children’s theatre, Original play- 
writing, Sound film and Television 

% Advanced projects relating drama 
to community leisure time programs 

% Experience in touring companies 

% Staff of ten, including Keith Pal- 
mer, Junius Eddy, Layton Mabrey, 
Faye McClintock, Gene McKinney, 

Charles Carver 


For further information, address: 


Paul Baker, Chairman, Department of 
Drama, —— University, Waco, 
exas 
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THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


presents 


4 A REVISED EDITION OF 


| THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


By WINIFRED WARD 


A complete text-book, covering every detail connected with the organ- 
: ization and operation of a Children’s Theatre. Richly illustrated with 
stage photographs from productions of children’s plays all over the country, 
as well as a number of text figures on costumes, settings, and properties. 


SOME OF THE MATERIAL CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK 


History of Children’s Theatre 
Present-Day Children’s Theatres in the United States 
The Use of Creative Dramatics in Children’s Theatre 
Organizing a Children’s Theatre 
Writing a Children’s Play 
Choosing a Programme of Children’s Plays 
| Acting for Children 
= With an adult cast 
With a child cast 
Costuming and Staging a Children’s Play 
Advertising a Children’s Play 
Financing a Children’s Theatre 
Judging Audience Reactions 
Dramatic Activities for Playgrounds, Camps, Clubs, Assembly 
Programmes, and Church Groups 
List of Plays Recommended for Children’s Theatre Use 
4 86 Full-length titles 
91 Short-length titles 
This is a veritable encyclopedia of information on the subject of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. Reprinted by popular request from the first edition, pub- 
lished in 1939, it has been revised to include up-to-date information about 
the present-day Children’s Theatre groups in the United States, and the 
national Children’s Theatre organization, as well as an expanded Play List. 


$3.50 


THIS BOOK IS AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue 
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Publications for Teachers, Directors, and Students 
of Dramatic 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK, edited by Ernest Bavely. 
(Revised Edition). Contains a comprehensive discussion on how 
to teach dramatics at the high school level by Katherine Ommanney, 
organization of the dramatics club, articles on play standards, re- 
hearsal schedule, publicity, etc. Price, $1.00 

PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE, by A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, State University 
of Iowa Theatre. A “must” for theatre directors and school ad- 
ministrators. Price, $0.60 

HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank. Contains 
full information on the actual casting, directing, costuming, adver- 
tising and staging of more than forty full-length plays recommended 
for schools, colleges and community theatres. Price, $1.60 

HOW THEY WERE STAGED (Supplements Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4), edited 
by Earl W. Blank. Each of these supplements contains full particu- 
lars on the actual production of seven full-length plays highly rec- 
ommended for schools, colleges and Little Theatres. 

Price, $0.60 (each supplement) 

DRAMATICS Magazine, an educational magazine for directors, teach- 
ers, and students of Dramatic Arts. (Official organ of The National 
Thespian Society.) $2.50 per year (8 issues, Oct. through May) 

THEATRES OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY, by Barnard Hewitt. 
Especially recommended for use in school and college classrooms. 

Price, $0.50 

STYLES OF SCENE DESIGN, by Richard Corson. Each article il- 
lustrated with pictures of productions representative of the style 
of scene design under discussion. Price, $0.60 

REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES, a series of seven articles written by 
outstanding leaders in our educational theatre today. Full particu- 
lars on how seven successful directors conduct their play rehearsals. 

Price, $0.60 

DRAMATICS CLUB PROGRAMS, edited by Blandford Jennings. An 
ideal source of information if you are interested in better programs 
for your dramatics club. Price, $0.60 

DESIGNING SCENERY FOR THE STAGE, by A. S. Gillette, State 
University of Iowa Theatre. A source of helpful information for 
theatre workers at all educational levels. Price, $0.50 

MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE, by Carl B. Cass. A new publication 
prepared by one of America’s nationally recognized teachers of 
make-up. Price, $0.60 

HANDBOOK FOR CHILDREN’S THEATRE DIRECTORS. Pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America and the Children’s Theatre Committee of the American 
Educational Theatre Association. Price, $0.60 


(Special price quoted on orders for 10 or more copies of the 
publications listed above.) 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
(Notice :—Please include remittance with your order. Do not send postage stamps. We 
bill Boards of Education and institutions only when order amounts to $2.50 or more.) 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


THEODORE Fucus, Director 


* A national center for theatre study 

* B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 

* Full program of courses and productions 
* Outstanding faculty and staff 


*Fall, winter, and spring quarters 


For information address JAMes H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE . . . at your best 


... the teacher who cares about his students and his job keeps prepared 
and informed by reading the best that is thought and said by others in 
his profession, 


To be at your best ... to teach your best .. . read the must articles on 
Directing 
Scenery 
Lighting 
Makeup 
Costuming 
Program News 
Plays and Book Reviews 


The Articles on Arena Theatre are worth a year’s subscription. 


Published when you need it, October through May, for the American 
Theatre, the Educational Theatre and related fields since 1923. 


Subscribe now to receive the first fall issue! 
1 year $3.50 2 years $6.00 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


Dept. A, Box 339 GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama—Stanford University—Calif. 


SUMMER 1950 
Accent on Youth by Samson Raphaelson, directed by Norman Philbrick 


A Storm: A Tiger by Alexander Greendale [new script], directed by A. 
Nicholas Vardac 


The Hasty Heart by John Patrick, directed by David Hawes 


Rain by John Colton and Somerset Maugham, directed by A. Nicholas 
Vardac 


AUTUMN 1950 


What Price Glory? by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings, directed 
by Paul Harris [Master of Arts thesis production | 


Julius Caesar by William Shakespeare, directed by A. Nicholas Vardac 


The following have appeared with the Stanford Players [as senior artists- 
in-residence | : 
Jessica Tandy, Lee Simonson, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, Mar- 
garet Wycherley, Whitford Kane, Akim Tamiroff, Milton Parsons, 
Hume Cronyn, Richard Hale, Linda Watkins, Mary Morris, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Aline MacMahon. 


[as junior artists-in-residence] : 

Beatrice Manly, William Vorenberg, Lawrence Tolan, Ted Marcuse, 
Harold Niven, Robin Humphrey, James Thompson, John McLiam, 
Harry Cummins, Williard Schurz, Frances Waller, Richard Hawkins, 
Kermit Shafer, Jack Neeson, Walt Witcover, James Stearns, Charles 
Lamb, Marvin Chomsky. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Playwriting and Dramatic Literature 
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Just Published! 


THE PLAY 


A Critical Anthology 
Edited by ERIC BENTLEY, University of Minnesota 


The nine plays in this volume were especially chosen to introduce the 
student to drama. Proceeding from the simple to the complex, in the 
best available translations and acting versions, they are: Rostand, Cyrano 
de Bergerac (Trans. Humbert Wolfe); Wilde, The Importance of Being 
Earnest; Moliere, The Miser (Trans. Lloyd Parks); Shakespeare, Twelfth 
Night; Othello; Sophocles, Antigone (Jean Cocteau version, trans. Carl 
Wildman); Ibsen, Ghosts (Trans. Eva Le Gallienne); Strindberg, The 
Ghost Sonata (Trans, Elizabeth Sprigge); Miller, Death of a Salesman. 


There are engaging and provocative discussions of each play. Mr. Bent- 
ley, however, offers no comment on Death of a Salesman. He invites the 
student to make his own critical judgment of it on the basis of reviews 
by such outstanding critics as Brooks Atkinson (The New York Times), 
John Mason Brown (The Saturday Review of Literature), Eleanor Clarke 
(Partisan Review), Frederick Morgan (Hudson Review), and Ivor Brown 
(The Observer, Ltd., London). 


The book ends with an article by Erwin Panofsky, “Style and Medium 
in Motion Pictures,” which discusses the motion picture and compares 


it to the stage. 


704 pages _. 5” x 734” 


Send for your copy today! 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1950 CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
NEW YORK CITY 


DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1950 


The associations meeting have planned an outstanding program of 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members. The following general and sectional meetings planned 
by the American Educational Theatre Association indicate the thor- 
ough coverage of subjects of interest to teachers of theatre and drama: 


Dramatic Literature 
Children’s Theatre 

Technical Developments 
Mid-Century Theatre Survey 
Theatre History 

Guidance 

Secondary School Acting 
Dramatic Criticism 

Directing 

Children's Acting 
Playwriting 

Architecture 

Teaching Aids 

Graduate Studies 

The High School Dramatics Course 
The Teaching of Cinema 
The American Theatre Scene 
Extra-Curricular Theatre 
Radio and Television 
College Acting 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 
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ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts and cash payments. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 

Textbook Publishers 

Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors. 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools. 
Children’s theatre specialists. 

University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


LOREN WINSHIP, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


GEORGE McCALMON, Executive Secretary 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
Florida State University 


Tallahassee, Florida 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, Playwriting 
LEMIST ESLER, Playwriting 
FRANK McMULLAN, Directing 
JAMES LIGHT, Directing 


LEO LAVANDERO, 
Directing and Acting 


CONSTANCE WELCH, 
Speech and Acting 


DONALD OENSLAGER, 


Scene Design 


STANLEY McCANDLESS, 
Lighting 


FRANK BEVAN, = Costume Design 
ALOIS NAGLER, Theatre History 


OREN PARKER, 


THEATRE PRODUCTION 


Exerything for the Theatre 


Technical Production 
EDWARD C. COLE, 


Production Management 
GEORGE IZENOUR, Research 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in 
PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN, LIGHTING AND 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


TELEVISION MANAGEMENT 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 
Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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Twenty-Eighth Season 
THE 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


PRESENTING THE FINEST 
IN MARIONETTE 
ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 
Plays and Demonstrations 
for 
Artists’ Series 
Assemblies 
Organizations 
Children’s Theatres 


Programs for All Ages 


Address: 


THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


Peabody Hall Western College 
Oxford, Ohio 


PERSONAL 


The EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL will accept advertisements from indi- 
viduals who wish to announce their avail- 
ability for positions in educational theatres. 
The JOURNAL will also accept advertise- 
ments from educational theatres seeking 
teachers. Code numbers will be used instead 
of the names of the advertisers. The rate 
will be thirty-five cents per two inch line. 
Address inquiries about advertisers to Loren 
Winship, Managing Editor, EDUCATION- 
AL THEATRE JOURNAL, Dept. of 
Drama, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas. 


Director-Teacher Available—B.A., Graduate 
and professional apprenticeship study, 
Community and summer theatre experi- 
ence, Executive experience in allied fields 
desires position in college or community 
theatre. 50-A. 


Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


% Announces the addition of two 


new major fields of study for the 
B.F.A. 


COSTUME under the super- 
vision of Lucy Barton. 
DANCE under the super- 
vision of Shirlee Dodge. 


% The Department offers five other 
undergraduate major fields: Act- 
ing, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Produc- 
tion. 


* Three Degrees in Drama: 
M.F.A., B.F.A., B.S. 


* A staff of 17 full time members, 
two teaching fellows and 15 stu- 
dent assistants. 


*%Ten major productions annually 
in the Department’s four theatres. 


*% Weekly T.V. productions over 
KEYL, San Antonio. 


* Write to Loren Winship, Chair- 
man Department of Drama; 
University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas for further information. 
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we invite YOU to join the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1951 membership will bring you 


* Four 1951 issues of the EpucATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 

* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by A.E.T.A. committees 

* A.E.T.A. Directory or Mempers 1951 

* Annual Convention, December 27-29, 1951, Chicago 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Conference, Los Angeles, 1951 

* Listing in the A.E.T.A. Directory or MemMBers, 1951 

* Directory of Supply Houses (revised) 


SPECIAL PERIOD MEMBERSHIP 
September, 1950 through December, 1951 


The Special Period Membership is provided so that teachers may join the Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of the school year in September, and thereafter fit into 
the calendar year regular membership period of A.E.T.A. 


The Special Period Membership offers: 


% Membership for 1951 with all regular services 

% A copy of this October, 1950, issue of the EpUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
* A copy of the December, 1950, issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
% A copy of the A.E.T.A. Directory of Members, 1950 


SUSTAINING AND ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


% Membership for 1951 with all regular services 
% Convention fee paid by A.E.T.A. 
% Listing in A.E.T.A. publications several times a year 


Make checks payable to 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ............--..+-+:: 10.00 [] 
SPECIAL SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ..............- 12.50 [] 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$2.75 of these dues for 1951 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


4 
Business Mailing Address: 
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x He Cus highest recommendation 


Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey’s 


CHEAPER THE DOZEN 


Dramatized by PERRY CLARK 


A 3-act comedy, 7w, 9m, 1 int. 


The best selling novel was condensed the Reader’s selected by the 
Book of the Month Club, serialized by Ladies’ Home Journal, and was the 
basis for an outs technicolor motion picture. It has now been made into 


what we believe to be perfect play for amateurs.” 


This fresh, founded-on-fact comedy is a “once jn a life-time” opportunity. 
4 The humor is genuine and delightful, and the story has meaning and impor- 
- tanee. This play is especially easy to cast and produce. With its outstanding 
4 reputation, you are likely to experience the overwhelming public reaction that 
. a demands the posting of the “Held Over” sign, and “Standing Room Only.” 
| Royalty, $35.00. Posters. Price, 85c 
FAMOUS ENGLISH TEACHER 


MISS BROOKS 


Adapated from the original material of R. J. Mann — ; 
by PERRY CLARK 


: mn A S-act comedy, 12w, 5m, 1 int. 

Someone like Miss Brooks has a part in everyone’s life, She’s a most human 
and delightful English teacher, and whether she likes it or not, involved in 
- almost everything that goes on at school. The students love her but take 

every advantage of ler. The parents and members of the community behave 
] as though they owned her twenty-four hours a day. With all its fast-paced 
| action, humorous lines, ‘and hilarious situation, this play has an underlying 
| " sweetness and a special meaning for both your cast and audience. 

Price, 85c 
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